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TO RELIEVE SCHOOL CONGESTION 
ITH the courage of its convictions, the 
board of education has adopted resolutions 

calling for an issue of bonds for common and 
high school purposes, to the extent of $720,000. 
Of this, $480,000 is for a new high school and 
$240,000 for graded school uses. The election 
is set for Wednesday, January 6, 1909, at which 
time the electors of the Los Angeles school 
district will be given opportunity to express their 
confidence in the present school management 
and at the same time evince their desire to re- 
move the present handicap under which the edu- 
cational system is fretting, due to a shortage of 
funds to meet the demands made upon the 
schools. 

As to the outcome, The Graphic is convinced 
that the obvious needs of the city school depart- 
ment will be met by the people in a most satis- 
factory manner. They know how inadequate 
has been the income of the schools in propor- 
tion to the demands caused by the extraordinary 
growth in the school population. It has been 
impossible to assimilate the influx of new fam- 
‘lies under the appropriation received, but if the 
envied reputation of Los Angeles as an educa- 
tional center is to be maintained the many youths 
now unable to gain admittance to high school 
or polytechnic, and the children debarred by lack 
of room from achieving an education must be 
considered. ‘The proposed bond issue will go 
far toward ameliorating present unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

It is proposed to employ the $480,000 bond 
sale in building one new high school and in 
making improvements in the Polytechnic, Los 
Angeles and Gardena high schools. The $240,- 
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000 will be judiciously expended in different 
localities, now suffering from an absence of 
schools, or in abating the overcrowded condi- 
tions of those already established. That the 
money will be wisely and honestly expended is 
assured. The board of education is composed 
of a fine set of public-spirited citizens, serving 
without compensation, and the school superin- 
tendent, Dr. FE. C. Moore, is without a peer in 
the city schools of the state. The Graphic hopes 
to see a large vote registered January 6, and as 
nearly unanimous in favor of the issue as pos- 
sible. 
ee __ 
RUEF VERDICT A JUST ONE 

UST as The Graphic is closing its forms pre- 

paratory to going to press newspaper extras 
announce the finding of a verdict of guilty, as 
charged, by the jury in the Ruef case. It 1s a 
most gratifying ending to a long and wearisome 
trial, extending over several months. In addi- 
tion to the desperate attempts of the convicted 
felon to defeat justice by resorting to every 
trick and quirk known to unscrupulous lawyers, 
the attempted assassination of the assistant 
prosecuting attorney, Francis J. Heney, in the 
courtroom, startled and shocked the civilized 
world. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the able and courageous lawyer, now well-nigh 
recovered of his wound, was present in the 
courtroom, Thursday afternoon, when the jury 
filed in to render its verdict. San Francisco 
has made a good beginning of its long-delayed 
cleaning-up process. Now let more legal chlo- 
rides be administered to the Augean stables up 
there. With Abraham Ruef safely incarcerated 
in San Quentin for the next ten years—the limit 
is none too severe for his crimes—it will be pos- 
sible for honest men to get their dues. To Ru- 
dolph Spreckels and those who stood with him 
in this pursuit of the worst scoundrel that ever 
debauched San Francisco, all honor. Of course, 
Ruef will appeal, but technicalities of a trivial 
nature should be brushed aside in the interest of 
the commonwealth. His dishonestly acquired 
bank account should not be allowed to stave off 
his deserts any longer. 


PANAMA SCANDAL REVIVED 
HOSE private communications from the 
President, to individuals, which so conven- 

iently find their way into print, from time to 
time, make much more interesting “copy” than 
his state papers. The contrast was never more 
marked than in the letter from the white house, 
dated December I, in answer to one from Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, bearing upon the charges 
made by the Indianapolis News in regard to the 
acquisition by this government of the French 
rights to the Panama canal. 

In the recent presidential campaign it was al- 
leged by the News that of the forty, million dol- 
lars paid by the United States twelve millions 
only went to the French shareholders, the other 
twenty-eight millions going to American citi- 
zens, who had cleaned up this enormous profit 
through the connivance of those close to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Using Mr. Foulke’s belated com- 
munication as a means with which to castigate 
Editor Delavan Smith of the News for what are 
denotunced as atrociously false statements, the 
President affirms that the Indianapolis man’s 
conduct has been “not merely scandalous, but 
infamous.” 

He refers to the records on file in the war 
department in refutation of the statement that 
a syndicate existed which shared in this rape of 
the public treasury, and declares that the official 
documents bear out his assertion that the forty 
millions was paid direct to the liquidator ap- 
pointed by the French government and that 
neither , ? rernment 























had the slightest knowledge “as to the particular 
individuals to whom was distributed the sum.” 
That any American received from the French 
government a “rake-off,” he characterizes as “a 
mere supposition, too absurd to be discussed.” 
He invites, however, the fullest investigation of 


the entiré procedure. 


After again paying his compliments to Mr. 
Smith by stating that he is “a conspicuous of- 
fender against the laws of honesty and truthful- 
ness,” in which respect, he adds there are other 
newspaper men “who occupy the same evil emi!- 
nence,” the President reads the country a homily 
on those particular newspapers which “habitually 
and continually as a matter of business, practice 
every form of mendacity known to man, from 
the suppression of the truth and the suggestion 
of the false to the lie-direct.” ~He adds: 

There is no higher and more honorable calling 
than that of the men connected with an upright, 
fearless and truthful newspaper; no calling in 
which a man can render greater service to his 
fellow countrymen. The best and ablest editors 
and writers in the daily press render a service to 
the community which can hardly be paralleled by 
the service rendered by the best and ablest men 
in public life, or the men in business. But the 
converse of this proposition is also true. Most 
corrupt financiers, the most corrupt politicians 
are no greater menace to this country than the 
newspaper man of the type that I above discussed. 

With the above pronouncement the public is 
in hearty sympathy. As»to the charges pre- 
ferred by the Indianapolis—paper, the best way 
to refute them lies in the~éourse already taken 
by congress, which has ayiointed a committee 
of inquiry to examine all the caficial documents 
now on file, in relation to the Panama deal, sub- 
poena witnesses and in the*most’searching man- 
ner uncover all the facts. ‘We refuse to believe 
that the President, in the rémotest degree, prof- 
ited by the purchase or knew atight of the al- 
leged syndicate. That he may have placed too 
limplicit confidence in those>wlis managed the 
transaction is possible, but that +re himself was 
involved in the scandal, as covertly insinuated, 
is preposterous. 


In a dignified rejommder to the President’s 
harsh arraignment of his condtct the editor of 
the Indianapolis News shows that the article 
quoted by Mr. TFoulke appeared simultaneously 
with that in the New York World, whence it 
originated, and to which source the News gave 
full credit. He also states that Mr. Foulke was 
invited by him, during the campaign, to use the 
columns of the News in explanation of the scan- 
dal, but that he did not see fit to do so. The 
World in defense, calls for a grilling examina- 
tion of Wilham Nelson Cromwell, who blocked 
the late Senator Morgan’s inquiries in 1906. This 
man it is declared, took both the President and 
the President-elect into his close confidence. He 
it was who consummated the Panama revolu- 
tion, and arranged the terms of the purchase of 
the canal. The entire amount paid went, not to 
the French government, as stated, but to J. P. 
Morgan & Co., by check on the United States 
treasury, asserts the World, adding: 


Whether there did or did not, whether all the 
profits went into William Nelson Cromvwell’s 
hands, or whatever became of them, the fact that 
Thecdore Roosevelt, as President of the United 
States, issued a public statement about such an 
important matter, full of flagrant untruths, reek- 
ing with misstatements, challenging line by line 
the testimony of William Nelson Cromwell and 
the official record, makes it imperative that full 
publicity come at once through the authority 
and knowledge of congress. 


It will take. more than the World’s ipse dixit 
to place Theodore Roosevelt in the Ananias class 
to which he has relegated Messrs Laffan and 
Smith, of the New York Sun and Indianapolis 
News. There may have been chicanery prac- 


ticed, as alleged, in which the President’s broth- 
er-in-law, Douglas Robinson profited, together 
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with Mr. Taft's brothers, who were associated 
with Mr. Cromwell, but it will require proofs, 
strong as Holy Writ, to convince the American 
public that the retiring President, and the in- 
coming one, are in anywise involved in so sor- 
did a deal, as avouched. 


- . * 


FAREWELL MESSAGE DISAPPOINTING 
ISPATCHES from Washington inform us 
that the President's message was not re- 

ceived with that measure of attention marking 

the attitude of congress on former occasions, 
when the nation’s executive delivered himself 
of his budget of recommendations and admoni- 
tions to the country’s legislators. ‘Truth is, it 
lacked the earnestness and sincerity of his pre- 
vious state papers and is remarkable, chiefly, for 
what it left unsaid. As the farewell utterance 
of a President who has been so potent an in- 
fluence in the past in shaping new laws, and 
urging the enforcement of old ones, it is sadly 
disappointing. It moves perfunctorily along, 
through the various branches of the government, 
with a plethora of words—twenty-two thousand 
of them—and with scarcely a scintillant, biting 
sentence throughout. Can this be the same 

Theodore Roosevelt whose jerky, but pregnant 

paragraphs were wont to stir the country and 

shake up the dry bones in both houses of the 
national congress? 

Granting that his references to the various 
needs of the country requiring remedial legisla- 
tidil1 ate in no instance overstated, and remem- 
bering .that he will retire from office in three 
months, was it obligatory on him to present 
so diffuse a document, largely on routine busi- 
ness, while remaining absolutely silent on ques- 
tions that perturb the people to a degree unnoted 
before in years? Weare glad to find him calling 
attention to the extstinz defects in our currency 
system, but beyond “troping”’ that the currency 
commission will be abtc-to propose a “thoroughly 
good system” he offers no helpful suggestions. 
He knows, or shéuld-know, since the subject 
has been discussed the length and breadth of the 
country for many months, by the daily and 
weekly press, and by expert financiers, that the 
Aldrich makeshifg aet was a political measure 
only, passed as a Republican sop to the country, 
mi@ethat if by no<meszns gets at the seat of the 
trouble. 

What an oppdrtunty, if, after having studied 
the needs and deciding upon the best permanent 
remedy for the crying evil§ of the system, he 
had urged upon congress the desirability of 
establishing a central bank of issue, patterned 
after the long-tried Imperial Bank of Germany, 
or the Bank of France. With our national gov- 
ernment in control, as a strong check upon the 
insolent menace of allied corporate banking 
wealth in New York, whose aggregation of cap- 
ital threatens every individual enterprise outside 
the big trust interests, there would be renewed 
hope in the breasts of heartsick patriots that the 
Wall street incubus might be thrown off and the 
star of personal effort once more shine regnant. 


Unfortunately, President Roosevelt’s line. of 
thought does not concern itself with the solving 
of financial problems. He seems perfectly will- 
ing to leave all such details to the Aldriches, 
the Hales, and other Morgan-Rockefeller repre- 
sentatives, whose subservience to the moneyed 
power 1s notorious. For what Mr. Roosevelt 
has done in the way of aggressive attack on evils 
within his scope of vision we accord full and 
grateful credit, but none the less his apathy in 
the face of crying wants im other directions has 
left much to be desired in his admiunistration. 

But what shall be said regarding his complete 
silence on the one great issue that is before the 
country today—tariff revision, downward? His 
admonition that, “so far as possibte we should 
lighten the burden of taxation on the small man,” 
is but as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal in 
the light of his utter ignoring of the vexed high 
tariffs which for twelve years have filched hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually from the 
pockets of the “small man’—the toiler, the clerk, 
the artisan and the agriculturist, to feed fat the 
privileged and predacious protected interests, 
many of which pampered nurslings, as Mr. Car- 
Hegie has admitted; are being gorged at the ex- 
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pense of the country! Not a word, not one 
word of the twenty-two thousand, on this vital 
question, however. 

Hold, there is! Reference is made to a for- 
mer utterance, urging the passage of a law put- 
ting alcohol, used in the arts, industries and 
manufactures, upou the free lst. The use of 
denatured alcohol, as intended by the act, is 
making a fair degree of progress, and “is entitled 
to further encouragement and support from the 
congress. Hooray! What a place to stop! Just 
a few thousand words preceding this gallant 
effort at lowering the tariffs, the duty of the 
country “owed to our children’s’ children,” 
to save the forests, is pointed out at verbal 
length. But careful reading fails to reveal a 
single suggestion as to letting in, free of duty, 
the products of the forests from points beyond 
our borders, a method which, if followed, would 
be more potent of desired results in one year 
than the academic advice, all true enough, how- 
ever, offered to prevent the deforestation by 
reckless timber cutting, fires, uncontrolled grazing 
and other mischief-making means that are hurry- 
ing along a timber famine in this country. Mr. 
Roosevelt has hacked at the tops of the evils; we 
could wish he had attacked the roots. 


His recommendation for the extension of the 
parcel post along the lines advocated by the 
postmaster general is excellent. That the six- 
teen millions of deficit experienced by the de- 
partment would be in a fair way to be entirely 
eliminated if the parcels post were in universal 
adoption, 1s not to be questioned. That the 
reventes to be derived irom the operation of 
such a system would amount to many millions 
annually is easily demonstrable. Why have the 
private express corporations maintained a lobby 
in congress for years to fight such a federal 
step but for the sake of protecting their vast and 
profitable monopoly? Postal savings banks like- 
wise are favored, and the reason for such an 
encouragement to thrift and economy in the 
wage-earner needs no elaboration here. 


Mr. Roosevelt would extend the ocean mail 
act of 1891, so that “satisfactory American ocean 
mail lines to South America, Asia, the Philip- 
pines, and Australasia may be established.” Does 
the President really suppose that the granting of 
subsidies to mail carrying liners will give to 
American bottoms the profitable traffic so 
long lost by the folly of refusing American reg- 
istry to foreign-built vessels, which, together 
with the tariff wall, has destroyed our ocean- 
carrying trade. As Professor Eliot of Harvard 
has well argued: “Subsidies alone can uever 
restore this lost industry, for where there is no 
steady, profitable exchange of products across 
seas there can be no profitable ocean-carrying 
trade. The national government might as wel! 
subsidize railroad trains between two parts of 
the country which had no exchangeable pro- 
clurcts. ° 

Mr. Roosevelt says flattering words to the 
country for what it has done for the poor Fili- 
pinos in giving them a constitutional government 
“based upon justice,” and he thinks we have 
governed them “for their own good and not for 
our own aggrandizement.” Is this true? Is it 
true that we have been both “wise and gener- 
ous?” To-say so is to ignore entirely the great 
wrong inflicted upon the Philippines by the im- 
position of unjust tariffs, which a_ trust-con- 
trolled senate has refused to modify. We not 
only decline to let our wards trade with us, but 
we tax them unmercifully, for the benefit of the 
trusts. All the sugar the Philippine islands 
would raise would have no effect upon the mar- 
ket here, if the duty was entirely removed. . In- 
stead of proving “wise and generous,’ we have 
shamelessly exploited the islands, and the help- 
less natives. To their appeals for a lowering of 
the excessive duties we have responded by im- 
posing additional burdens. 


President Roosevelt's Jast message is, as we 
have said, a paper chiefly remarkable for its 
omissions, rather than for its afhrmations. It 
will add nothing to his prestige, but to the con- 
trary, will serve best to show how many col- 
umns of space a really strenuous executive can 
fill in the effo:t to evade placing human dynam- 
ics beneath entrenched wrongs. Hail, and fare 
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well to this forceful individual, who has served 
his country well in the past. There is need of 
a subtler spirit at the helm of state. The bluff, 
hard-hitting champion of the people has served 
his purpose., Now, let us see what the more 
sagacious and perspicacious, but no less deter- 
mined, new occupant of the white house will do 
to control the predatory trusts and restore that 
balance which the country now ardently craves. 


HONORING THE BLIND POET 

ie A BOOK NUMBER such as The Graphic 

is offering its readers today, it is eminently 
fitting that so great a literary light as John Mul- 
ton, whose three hundredth birthday anniversary 
was celebrated December 9 of this week in the 
intellectual centers of English-speaking coun- 
tries, should have consideration. To the read- 
ing world he is best known as the author of 
“Paradise Lost’ and “Paradise Regained,’ but 
other beautiful and expressive poems of his, 
“TL, AWegro,» ‘“dlesPenseroso,. 'MComus, >7 Ly 
cidas,” and his sonnets testify almost as pow- 
erfully to the splendor of his 1magery and the 
dignity and grace of his style. His education in 
the classics infused an essence of the ancient 
writers in his own words and sentences to such 
an extent that more than one commentator has 
declared that no other English poetry so sug- 
gests the spirit of antiquity as does his. 

His blindness, it will be recalled, came upon 
hum -at tie aeewol forty-three, tle had™ been 
warned by his doctor to refrain from using his 
eyesight in the preparation of a political pamph- 
let, which the council of state had ordered him, 
its Latin secretary, to write. But although he 
knew he was running a great risk, he considered 
it to be his duty to make a deliberate sacrifice 
in the service of his country and he disregarded 
the medical advice with disastrous results. His 
monody “Lycidas,’ written when the poet was 
thirty, was occasioned by the loss of a college 
friend, another poet, Edward King, who was 
drowned in the Irish seas. With what stateli- 
ness, what perfection of style did this English 
poet, the friend and follower of Cromwell, la- 
ment the untimely death of that one who had 
been nursed with him “upon the self-same hill,” 
referring to their student days at Cambridge. 
How one can detect the wailing note of grief in— 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear, 

One of the noblest sonnets in the wide range 
of English literature is Milton’s “On His Blind- 
ness, a theme, by the way, to which he re- 
curred more than once, as was perfectly natural. 
[In “Paradise Lost,” in his apostrophe to light, 
which the poet hails as 


Holy Light, offspring of Heaven first born. 

he plaintively notes how the seasons return—- 
But not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me. 

Milton’s “Hymn on the Nativity” is filled with 
splendid bursts of poetic beauty. Who is there 
at all famihar with that noble poem that does 
not recall— 

It was the winter wild 

While the heaven born child 

meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize; 

It was no season then for her 

wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 
Even Milton, deep studént and scholar that 
he was, seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the Christ-child was born in a semi-tropical 
country, having a climate much like Southern 
California’s, where the winter was not at all 
wild, where nature had not put off her gay attire 
to any marked extent, and where the sun shone 
just as vividly, just as warmly as the great lu- 
minary smiles down today upon this favored 
clime. But even Homer, to whose heights this 
seventeenth century English poet more nearly ap- 
proaches than all poets since his time, was known 
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to nod occasionally, and what liberties Multon 
took with climatic conditions pertaining to the 
advent of the Christ-child many lesser poets 
thereafter have not failed to do. 

How often have refuters of the Baconian the- 
ory triumphantly quoted Miulton’s sonnet to 
Shakespeare in proof of the absurdity of the at- 
tempt to rob the Master Bard of his lawful 
honors. Those lines reading— 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 

Name: 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument, 
have carried conviction to many a mind that 
might otherwise have been misled by the in- 
genious sophistries of Bacon-mad propagandists. 
It is said to reflect that in his old age Milton was 
neglected by his daughters and in his distress 
turned to a third wife, whom he married at 56, 
she being 26. It was not an unhappy union, 
however, and for two years thereafter, while 
completing “Paradise Lost,’ which was finished 
in 1665, she solaced his life. That John Milton 
has enriched English literature beyond compute, 
that his ‘Paradise Lost” is one of the world's 
great epics, that his lyric poetry for beauty of 
style, loftiness of thought, and harmonious uni- 
ties has not been surpassed by any poet since 
his day, is the verdict of the centuries. Every 
minor poet, every lover of good literature, should 
see to it that dust does not accumulate on the 
covers that bind the treasures bequeathed by 
blind John Muiton. 
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Los Angeles has been entertaining this week 
a highly representative body of San Francisco 
capitalists, business and professional men, of 
the chamber of commerce of that city. Our own 
chamber did the honors, and through its officers 
and a specially appointed committee, spared no 
pains in entertaining the visitors and exhibiting 
what is most of interest in the southern metrop- 
olis. This interchange of civilities, following the 
unwarranted attack on Los Angeles and South- 
ern California, by the San Francisco and trans- 
bay newspapers, is well calculated to remove any 
doubts that may linger concerning our real at- 
titude toward the northern metropolis. There 
is no ill-will harbored here, despite the labored 
efforts of foolish writers to show to the con- 
trary. The oftener the north sends her best 
citizens down to partake of our hospitality the 
less likelihood is there of our being misunder- 
stood and aspersed, as was the case recently in 


connection with our vote on the seawall and 
India~Basin acts. 
Sereno Payne, chairman of the ways and 


ieans committee in the lower house of congress, 
is said to be “annoyed” by the quantities of let- 
ters received from consumers, who urge that 
due consideration be given their side of the ar- 
gument in the new tariff schedules. No wonder 
the gentleman is vexed. What right have the 
common people —the “small men” of the coun- 
try—to interpose their claims before so august a 
body as the Payne-Dalzell tribunal? But what's 
the use? As one sapient critic has put it, “What 
they are compelled to yield, they will yield. What 
they can grab and keep, they will grab and 
keep. That is what they are maintained in of- 
fice for. We shall await Mr. Carnegie’s appear- 
ance before this “sifting” board with great in- 
terest. If he is right, and he ought to know, 
then the steel] barons require no “protection” to 
yield them the “reasonable profit” guaranteed by 
the Republican platform. But let not the con- 
sumers imagine for a moment that the Carnegie 
admissions will affect the decisions of the com- 
imiare c! 


What has been pointed out by the New York 
Post as the champion hard luck story of recent 
times comes via Rome. In the Eternal City, a 
cook won 400,000 lire, or $80,000 in the grand 
lottery, which is annually drawn under govern- 
ment control. Overcome by her good fortune, 
the lucky recipient allowed her name and ypic- 
ture to be starred in a public journal, thefeby 
revealing to the police that “Rosa” was “wanted” 
for 2 misdemeanor, calling for a two-years’ jail 
sentence. There, under lock and key, the hap- 
less woman now lingers, her grand prize money 
resting, meanwhile, in the custody of the police. 
But does her case call for commiseration? Not 
if there is anything in the argument that antici- 
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pation brings far greater delights than realiza- 
tion. For the next twenty-four months Rosa 
can spend this fortune, over and over again, 
without impairing the principal in the least, and 
the enjoyment thus obtained should far out- 
weigh the temporary annoyance which the con- 
templation of a stone floor and iron bars pro- 
duces. Has not Richard Lovelace told us in his 
charming poem to Althea, that such an environ- 
ment does not constitute a prison. All Rosa 
needs to do is to “demonstrate” in similar man- 
ner. 


THE LOST YEAR 


] 
Before his tired eyes the proof slip swam, 
Danced up and down with vexed, elusive ways, 
The unresponsive brain, dull and inept, 
Refused to concentrate, as was its wont, 
And thoughts and words, no longer tipped with fire 
Sulked in their cells, a barrier to desire. 


Rest and a change, the man of science said: 
Complete cessation from the daily task; 

Let copy paper rot and proofsheets be 

As far removed from touch as both the poles. 

On mountain heights, amid the balsam sweet, 
With simple food and manual labor’s spur, 

The ragged nerves, in time, would lose the strain 
And worn-out man his former poise regain. 


This was the verdict, and an anxious wife 
Subduing all her longings, hopes and fears, 
Bade him goodbye with simulated mirth 

And heid the children for a farewell Kiss. 

A year of absence—just the seasons round 
To all his loved ones should return him sound! 


iV 


Where, on the summit of a mighty range 
The giant cedars and the flowering oaks 
Had tossed defiance to the borean shafts, 
And harbored eaglets in continuous line, 

For half a year the shattered worker toiled 
With pick and shovel near to nature’s heart; 
Until the eye regained its steady light, 

Until the nerves no longer rasped his soul, 
Until the brain, alert and keen once more 
Betrayed the thought and wisdom as of yore. 


V 
Not yet, not yet, the counsel to him came, 
Must he return to his accustomed task; 
Not yet must he resume the steady grind 
And send his vigor through the daily page; 
Too soon, too soon, such duties to essay, 
He must the destined time remain away. 


Vi 
Fretting, but trusting in the friendly voice, 
The exile found a solace in his pen; 
And, in the vasty depths of giant firs, 
New thoughts evolved as lofty and as grand 
As nature gave for inspiration meet. 
So, prose and poem, essay and story, too, 
In those great solitudes took root and grew. 


Vil 
Meanwhile, the loving missives from his wife 
Kept him informed of all he held most dear, 
And gave him comfort in those silent hills 
And strength to bear the separation chill, 
“We daily pray for our heart’s joy,” she wrote, 
“May God preserve him on those heights remote.” 


VIII 
And now, the year of exile ended, he 
With all his calmness, all his poise regained, 
Strode forth to battle with his kind again, 
Again to labor with his subtle brain. 
And, lo! the world in him new transport found, 
His solaced writings touched responsive chords; 
An eager public seized his prose and lays 
And crowned him with the laurels and the bays. 


IX 
His friends, rejoicing in his fortune, came 
To pay their devoirs and to give just praise: 
They vowed his absence was a Providence, 
And meant for him to find his inward Self. 
But he, in blissful solitude with her, 
Whose courage had been tested to the quick; 
Said, as he kissed away a joyful tear: 
“My love, my life! Yet have I lost a year.” 


=. tamer. 














FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


Among the many fine libraries destroyed in 
the big fire of April, 1906, perhaps none has been 
missed more poignantly than that of the Bo- 
hemian club. The members are now making an 
effort to restore this valuable feature of the his- 
toric club, and many individuals are contributing 
volumes. <A recent addition was a complete set 
of the first editions of Ambrose Bierce’s works. 
In the collection was the now very rare “Cob- 
webs from an Empty Skull,” which was pub- 
lished in England while the prince of satirists 
was editing a journal there, also “‘Nuggets and 
Dust,” and “The Fiend’s Delight.* Others of 
Bierce’s better known, but still rare volumes are 
“Black Beetles in Amber,” “Shapes of Clay,” and 
the “Monk and the Hangman's Daughter.” Not 
the least interesting circumstance of this dona- 
tion is the fact that it was presented by William 
F. Herrin, general counsel of the Southern Pa- 
cific railway, who while a keen admirer of 
Bierce’s art, had himself frequently been offered 
up as a sacrifice on the altar of Ambrose’s bitter 
satire. 

% * * 

Upton Sinclair, who has been vegetating (lit- 
erally) as the guest of the poet, George Sterling, 
in the peaceful atmosphere of Carmel, has re- 
turned to the city. The author of “The Jungle” 
and other works of more violence and less veri- 
similitude has been commissioned by the man- 
agement of the Valencia theater to write a play 
for that institution. Sinclair supported himself 
while still in his ’teens by writing dime novels 
and firce melodramas, and is now ambitious to 
duplicate “The Jungtle’s” success in drama. That 
the Sinclair play will be sensational goes with- 
out saying: probably, it will also be bloodthirsty, 
though the author himself refuses to touch ani- 
mal food of any kind, even milk or butter, but 
sustains his abounding energy on a diet of spin- 
ach, olive oil and appollinaris. He has not di- 
vulged the subject of the new play, but it 1s 
rumored that, like another ambitious young play- 
wright whose effort was recently produced in 
Los Angeles, he has turned his attention to 
“oraft,’ which, if true, is unfortunate, because 
San Franciscans have had a surfeit ot this sub- 
ject—outside the theater. 

* * oe 


Richard Walton Tully, the author of “The 
Rose of the Rancho,’ so successfully Belasco- 
ized. and his charming and talented wife, who 
is known to the literary world as Eleanor Gates, 
have established a delightful country home at 
Alma in the Santa Cruz mountains. They find 
their chief distraction in horsemanship and they 
maintain a fine stable of Arabian steeds. Last 
Sunday they broke all records by riding from 
the Fairmont hotel to Alma, a distance of sixty- 
five miles, in five hours and fourteen minutes, 
actual time, or seven hours and forty-five min- 
utes elapsed time. The record was the more 
remarkable in that the roads were exceedingly 
muddy. 

* * * 

It is not generally known that the “discov- 
erer” of O. Henry’s talent. now universally rec- 
ognized, was Justice red W. Henshaw of the 
state supreme court. Judge Henshaw is an om- 
nivorous and an extraordinarily rapid reader. 
Six or seven years ago he came across a story 
in an obscure magazine that both startled his 
fancy and compelled his admiration. The judge 
was so impressed wijth the story that he wrote 
to the publisher of the magazine to inquire about 
any other work by the same author. The pub- 
lisher referred the letter to “O. Henry” himself, 
who in turn wrote to the judge. The author said 
he had published no volume of stories, because 
he could not find a publisher or afford to do so 
himself, but that he was then trying to get a 
sufficient number of subscribers to warrant the 
venture. Judge Henshaw subscribed liberally 
and induced others to do so. The result was 
“Cabbages and Kings,” and the fame and for- 
tune of “O. Heniy” were established. 

ok * * 


Among the young writers of the Pacific coast 
who are forcing their way to recognition is Vic- 
tor Henderson, secretary of the board of regents 
of the University of California. Henderson re- 
cently contributed a vivid short story of peri- 
Jjous adventure in the Sierras to the Century, 
which magazine announces, among its features 
for 1909, other stories by the young Californian. 
Henderson did his first writing for Los Angeles 
papers, while a student: at Berkeley, and his 
father for many years was connected with the 
Times. 


Harry Carr, who, I notice, has been sent to 
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Washington for the Times, contributes a _ re- 
markable story to the Sunday supplement of a 
san Francisco paper. It is called “McWilliams’ 
War with Mexico,’ and narrates “the adventures 
of a dare-devil broker of Los Angeles, who 
routed the Mextcan cavalry, thrashed his jailers, 
bribed his doctors, stole a locomotive and was 
saved from death only by his splendid nerve.” 
Carr should have been able to find a stronger 
market for this stirring and dramatic tale. 


> 7 


Henry Morse Stephens, the versatile profes- 
sor of the University of California, and a his- 
torian of international repute, has many irons in 
the fire. Although he frankly declares he has 
a natural aversion to work, Professor Stephens 
manages to get through a prodigious amount of 
labor, literary and educational. For the last two 
years he has been engrossed in compiling a his- 
tory of the San Francisco disaster. Now he is 
occupying his spare moments in writing the 
grove play for the next high jinks of the Bo- 
hemian club. “Lhese plays for several years 
have been on subjects of national lore—Aztec, 
Norse, etc. The next from Stephens’ pen will 
be known as the “Celtic Jinks.” Se, 

san Francisco, Dec. 9. 

————$—$———__ ai 


When We Two Ride Together 


Into the evening mist we ride; out through the 
purple heather; 
And this one hour shall be our own: just You 


and I together. 

Close by their fires the hill-folk sit and dread the 
North Wind’s shiver; 

But we are warm with love’s deep fire and quick- 
ened with its quiver. 

Into the evening mists we ride; the night comes 
forth to meet us, 

I¥rom open doors the firelight falls across the path 
to greet us: 

But what need we with light or warmth, for in 
your dear eyes dreaming 

There lies the light that warms my soul and sets 
the darkness gleaming. 

Into the evening mists we ride; the night lies 
cloaked in Sorrow; 

But we have Joy to ride with us, nor reck the 
drear Tomorrow; 

We two alone in all the world—I hear your fond 
heart leaping; 

We two alone with sea and sky while all the world 
lies sleeping. 


Into the evening mists we ride, the storm winds 
cut our faces, 

But your strong hand clings close to 
hot blood madly races; 

And what care we for storm or Strife, for foul or 
pleasant weather; 

The taste of life is deep and sweet when we two 
ride together. 


mine, the 


_-CAROLINE REY Noles 





It appears to have been established by latest 
authoritative figures that additional salaries, as 
proposed by constitutional amendment, for state 
officials, failed of popular approval in the No- 
vember election, after all. The amendment re- 
lating to lotteries and to fictitious stock sales 
seems to have had a decided majority. The 
act that was to remove the state capital from 
Sacramento, while defeated by two to one, had 
a vote of nearly 90,000 in its favor, and the pri- 
mary election law proposal was approved by about 
four to one, in spite of the virulent opposition 
of the leading morning paper in Los Angeles. 
The amendment increasing the pay of members 
of the legislature, from $8 a day, through a 
sixty-day session, to $rooo0 carried by nearly 
three to one, although it is doubtful if those who 
voted in the affirmative realized that under the 
new conditions, twenty cents a mile and $25 con- 
tingent expenses, as allowed at present, were 
not cut off. In plain English, where the com- 
pensation of members of the two houses from 
Los Angeles formerly was about $600 every two 
years, it has been nearly doubled. If the addi- 
tional pay will yield us solons with a sense of 
honor and ability, in proportion, the state will 
have secured much by the change. If, on the 
ether hand, the caliber of legislators is to re- 
main as at present, then the good Lord de- 
liver us, 





In response to a query: ‘The municipal elec- 
tion in this city will take place the first Tuesday 
in December 1909, at which time a successor to 
Mayor Harper, and to all other elective officers 
at the city hall, will be chosen. The general 
state election will occur November, 1910, for the 
election of governor and all other state officers, 
including member of the state board of equaliza- 
tion, and of the railroad commission. 














New Social Club Born 
Have you joined the Sierra Madre club, the 


latest social organization? The promoters have 
engaged prominent quarters on the top flnor of 
the Broadway Central building and plan to con- 
vert the roof into an attractive garden. ‘The 
secretary of the new club is Sidney Norman, 
whose efforts at organizing already have pro- 
duced notable results in that the membership, 
so far attracted, includes many of the best-known 
mining men of the Southwest. Among recent 
applications are A. Chester Beatty, for many 
years connected with the Guggenheim syndi- 
cate; L. W. Powell, managing director of the 
Calument and Arizona, and George Wingfield, 
of the Goldfield Consolidated mines. The object 
of the new club is, T understand, to draw _ to- 
gether the mining and oil producing industries 
of the Southwest, with Los Angeles as a rally- 
ing center. 


Miners’ “Buffet Lunch” Banquet 

As an opening love-feast, so to speak, the 
Sierra Madre club will entertain this evening in 
the private banquet hall of the Alexandria, with 
a “miners’ buffet lunch.” Just what that is, I 
do not pretend to know. When I worked an 
assessment years ago, buffet lunches were caviar 
in our camp. However, I am told, there will 
be new features in the banquet line unfolded on 
this occasion, so I am willing to leave it to Mr. 
Norman. As Herr Reichl is in charge of the cater- 
ing J know it will be good. Five or six hun- 
dred invitations were sent out so that a big at- 
tendance is assured. A brief toast list has been 
arranged, with my friend Lee C. Gates as toast- 
master. Other speakers will include “Joe” Scott, 
F. C. Tyrrell, Edmund B. Drake, and Mayor 
Harper. The gathering is to be informal. 


Fire Loss Adjustors in Conflict 

That was an interesting occasion last Monday, 
when Arthur Letts, proprietor of the Broadway 
Department store, presented each of the mem- 
bers of his volunteer fire brigade with a $5 gold 
piece and the chief, Mr. Lewis, with an inscribed 
silver cup. Incidentally,-Mr. Letts told why his 
store was closed so long, following the fire on 
Iourth street. It seems that the loss committee 
sent two men here from San Francisco to ad- 
just the damage. Each claimed superiority, 
neither could agree, and a deadlock followed. 
justly exasperated at this delay, Mr. Letts sent 
a peremptory telegram to the northern metrop- 
olis, which brought down the chairman of the 
adjusting committee himself and within fifteen 
minutes after an offer of settlement had been 
made, it was accepted. Naturally, this conflict 
of authority cost Mr. Letts’ dearly. He deplored 
more, the deprivation of work by the employes, 
and [ believe he meant it. 


Healing French Wounds 

When the French cruiser Catinat was in har- 
bor last week, the port and wharfage charges 
were regarded as excessive by Admiral Buchard, 
and he and his officers were inclined to look 
upon their advent in these waters with disfavor. 
It remained for Santa Monica, Ocean Park, and 
Venice to pour oil on the wounds of amour 
propre, in which good Samaritan work a recep- 
tion given by the Alliance Francaise at Mira- 
mar, the home of Mrs. J. P. Jones, president of 
the Alliance, materially . assisted. The good 
work was conipleted at a banquet given at the 
ship hotel Cabrillo, last Saturday night, at which 
Mrs. Abbott Kinney was hostess, and Hector 
Alliot acted as toastmaster. Admiral Buchard, 
who is almost a counterpart of Admiral Thomas 
in figure and manner, gave a capital little ad- 
dress in French, and was followed by the French 
consular agent, M. Durand, treasurer of the Ville 
de Paris, who responded ina neat speech. Judge 














nations, preserved their poise admirably, never 
once slopping over and winning by their con- 
duct the admiration of all Europe. General 
Prescott sent the visitors away supremely hap- 
py by his tactful speech, so that all previous 
annoyalces were forgiven and forgotten. 
Christmas Tipping at Clubs 

Members of the Jonathan club, in large num- 
bers, | am informed, are in a somewhat com- 
plaining mood, due to the annual appeal for 
holiday contributions with which to fee the house 
help, as is customary at this season, wherever 
club life 1s practiced as a science. It is an ord1- 
nary rule in all clubs, of the first class, that in 
must servants be tipped at 





no circumstances 
any time except on the eve of the Yuletide 
season. And to violate this particular club law, 


would subject the offender to severe penalty. 
Because of this fact, there always is a rush to 
give at this particular time, club members being 
more than grateful for the exception in their 
vicinity of the tipping evil, one of the refined 
cruelties of modern civilization. At the Cali- 
fornia club, the practice is for the members to 
sign voluntarily for $5 per capita to be added to 
their December bill, an excellent and simple rule, 
as'in this way all give an equal amount. In 
the Jonathan club, however, the custom is to 
have every giver hand in whatever he wishes, 
with the result that while the newly created mil- 
lionaires from Nevada and elsewhere, including 
Los Angeles, subscribe from $20 to $50, such giv- 
ing causes the ordinary Jonathan to chafe be- 
cause of his inability to do likewise. California 
club members also affiliated with the Jonathan, 
do not hesitate to say that the practice of the 
Elill street cli worke@ont most satisfactorily ie 
all concerned. 


What Metcalf Left Unsaid 

Victor Metcalf, former secretary of the navy, 
who was in Los Angeles early in the week, en- 
route to his home in Oakland, left here for the 
north yesterday. While every Los Angeles 
newspaper printed a Metcalf interview at the 
time of his advent, all of them overlooked one 
particular question, the answer to which would 
have proved most interesting, to say the least. 
I wonder what Mr. Metcalf would have said for 
publication, had he been asked his opinion of the 
attempt that is being made, quietly, to prevent 
the selection by William Howard Taft of George 
A. Knight of California as his secretary of the 
navy. Judging from Mr. Metcalf’s private state- 
ments upon this matter, as expressed while he. 
was here during the week, his observations for 
publication would have furnished one of the 
most interesting newspaper stories of the year. 


Colonel Collier as an Entertainer 

From San Diego, a valued correspondent 
writes me that Col. D. C. Collier “of that city 
certainly laid himself out in the magnificence of 
the entertainment provided by him to members 
of Arab patrol of Los Angeles, on the occasion 
of their southern visit a week ago today. Auto- 
mobiles met the Los Angelans when they ar- 
rived in San Diego and the surprises they en- 
countered through the twenty-four’ hours fol- 
fowing beat anything of a similar character the 
patrol ever had thrown its way, in any of its 
various outings. Through it all, a certain Los 
Angeles banker of varied experiences, and large 
ability to do things, took his punishment, with 
a philosophy that was commendable, to put it 
mildly. A San Diego lawyer, who stands at 
the head of his profession in his home city, 
surprised all present, when the Republican nom- 
ination for governor had been conceded to him 
by unanimous consent, by announcing solemnly 
that never’ in his life had he voted anything but 
a Democratic ticket. 


For the Elevation of Gastronomics 

I am told that the banquet of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Men’s association, which is to take 
place at Levy’s next Monday evening, at 7:30, 
will be one of the leading gastronomic features 
of the season, and will be largely attended. 
Thereewill, be music by Stark's. orchestra of 
twelve pieces, exceptionally fine decorations, and 
a number of speakers noted for their gift of 
post-prandial oratory. Al Levy has not given 
me his confidence as to what surprises he will 


Noyes gave a witty talk? Secretary Auclair of gpPring on the other Brillat Savarins that will 


the Alliance Francaise was equally felicitious in 
his remarks, but it remained for General Frank 
C, Prescott to bring the officer guests to their 
feet with prolonged cheers, when, in his hap- 
piest manner, he referred to the recent events 


on the continent in which the French, so long. 


regarded as the most excitable and volatile of 





De present, but it goes without saying that he 
ig mindful that he must do his best. Besides 
the large number of members who will take 
part, Mayor Harper, the members of the council, 
Chitgts Kerrmeand Lips, and other heads of de- 
partment, the president and secretary of the 
chamber of commerce, and of the Merchants’ 
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and Manufacturers’ association will be present 
as invited guests. This is the first banquet of 
these hotel and restaurant managers and owners, 
as their organization has been in existence for 
just a year, and was formed for protective and 
fraternal purposes and for the elevation of the 
standard of gastronomics. Ill bet a cookie that 
prince of diners out, Major Ben Truman, will be 
present. 


Result of Being Twins 

Mrs. Jack Jevne and her twin sister, Mrs. 
Robert Murray, of Salt Lake City, have had 
many amusing experiences incidental to their 
almost exact similarity in appearance, and then, 
too, they have an occasional experience, which 
is not so amusing. The story is told that upon 
the last visit to this city of Mrs. Murray, a 
friend of Mrs. Jevne met the latter on the street, 


and in meeting was accorded a very cordial 
handshake and greeting. An hour or so later 
the same person encountered Mrs. Murray. 


Bowing graciously, she met the cold, unrecog- 
nizing gaze of Mrs. Jevne’s counterpart. Sev- 
eral other acquaintances of Mrs. Jevne had sim- 
ilar encounters, and for a time, it 1s said, many 
of the tatter’s friendships hung on slender 
threads, with danger of a complete severing. 
Fortunately, explanation was forthcoming, and 
those who fancied themselves snubbed forgave. 
Apropos of this story comes one of their child- 
hood days. <A party was given for Mrs. Jevne 
and Mrs. Murray, then Genevieve and Olga 
Marix, respectively. Both were dressed alike in 
dainty party frocks. Early in the course of the 
evening a small boy with a large perplexity 
stood on one side of the room. Disconsolately, 
he surveyed the other children at their games. 
One of the adults approached him and asked the 
trouble. “Oh, Miss Blank,” said the boy in 
woeful tone, as he looked from one to the other 
of the twins. “I’m awfully in love with Gene- 
vieve, and J. can’t tell which is which.” 


Coming City Hall Rate Contest 


Early in Feburay will witness the annual kat- 
zenjammer, due at that season at the city hall, 
where the several public utility corporations 
whose service charges are regulated by city 
charter, are the principals, with dear old Pro 
Bono FPublico, at the other end of the argument. 
Tt is on the cards, I learn, that so far as the two 
telephone companies are concerned, they are to 
be placed upon an equa! footing, in regard to 
rates hereafter. ‘This will take from the Sunset 
a certain advantage it has enjoyed for years over 
its principal opponent. Ordinary readers of the 
daily newspapers, who have followed municipal 
conditions, have probably wondered why it is 
that the Home Telephone company, a purely 
local concern, should have been handicapped 
from its start with a rate schedule lower than 
that charged by its older rival. This has been 
the situation ever since the Home has been do- 
ing business in this territory. 





Sunset vs. Home Conditions 

Now, while most of us have no particular in- 
terest in the subject as partisans of one side or 
the other, a spirit of fair play suggests now, as 
it has since the controversy in question first 
began to show its head, that, while the Home 
company should be forced to maintain the low- 
est possible public rate, the Sunset should not 
be allowed to maintain a higher charge for ser- 
vice that is hardly claimed to be any better. Yet 
this practice has been maintained at the city hall 
eyer since the Home first began doing Los An- 
geles business. This, in spite, also, of the fact 
that the Home Telephone and Telegraph com- 
pany pays into the city treasury a sum approxi- 
mating about $30,000 a year, in addition to tax 
and. other charges as assessed against its com- 
petitor. ‘The additional burden referred to Is 
exacted because of the Broughton law, which, 
while it operates against the Home, does not 
affect the Sunset. The latter corporation was 
doing business, and had been for years, long 
before Senator Broughton and his somewhat 
celebrated franchise act were considered at Sac- 
Wel tel) ere 
Switch in Attorneys Significant 

If the gossip on the subject is based on facts, 
legal interests that in the past have invariably 
appeared before the city council for the pci 
will, in February, represent the Home, which 
imay or may not be the real reason that the latter 
corporation is to be put on all fours with the 
Sunset, so far as municipal authoritses ane 
cerned. Who is to make the a 
appearance in [February for the 
| am not in position to say at this time. One 
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thing that will have an important bearing upon 
the coming public hearings in the matter of 
rates will be whether or not the stock of the 
Home, labelled common upon its capital account, 
is soon to be in the class"of dividend payers. In 
the event the company is permitted to increase 
its rates then these securities at present prices 
should prove a pretty good investment. If, how- 
ever, pttblic clamor or any other obstacle inter- 
venes to keep the rates as they are then, well, 
then they will not be so valuable, that’s all. 








Speculation as to “Sam” Schenck 

Former Police Commissioner “Sam” Schenck, 
having been acquitted in police court of the 
charge of assault upon Bradner W. Lee, about 
a year after the occurrence alleged in the war- 
rant under which Schenck was arrested, a few 
members of the Jonathan club are now asking 
if “Sam” will be reinstated to club membership, 
from which he was summarily dismissed at the 
time of the —ahem, assault, without the formal- 
ity of a hearing. Incidentally, if Schenck is not 
euilty of the attack, as stated, certain political 
circles are wondering whether or not he is to 
return as a member of Mayor Harper’s police 
commission. It is whispered that the mayor 
and Schenck are not the cronies they once were. 





May Fall to Will Harrison 

There are twenty-three names under consid- 
eration by the powers that be in the matter of an 
intended collector of internal revenue for this 
district, in the event that Senator [Frank P. 
Flint’s bill creating the new position becomes a 
law. The number of applicants may or may 
not be an omen of ill. As a score or more of 
names will be added to the total by the time the 
appointee is named there need be no loss of 
sleep or worry among the patriots who already 
have their weather eye out for the prospective 
position. The place, if it 1s created, will pay, 
it is expected, $4,000 a year and expenses, that 
being the salary of the present collector in San 
Francisco. If I were to hazard a guess in the 
premises, T should not hesitate to predict that the 
billet will fall to Will Harrison, at present the 
most capable deputy postmaster the city ever 
had, and who, years ago, was Los Angeles’ dep- 
uty internal revenue collector. He knows the 
duties of the proposed new office probably bet- 
ter than any of the numerous applicants who 
have filed their claims. 


Not Likely to Have Fooled Chandler 

With the Times protesting in double-leaded 
brevier that neither it nor any of its responsible 
conductors is interested in the recent transfer 
of the San Francisco Globe, and with all Los 
Angeles recalling that the present performance 
is a replica of one similarly acted with temporary 
success when the paternity of another Los An- 
geles morning publication was in question, a few 
years ago, small wonder if neither here nor in 
the north, for that matter, the denials in ques- 
tion are taken seriously. I cannot believe, how- 
ever, that Henry Chandler, the shrewdest, as he 
is the cleverest, business manager of any news- 
paper in the state, has been beguiled into help- 
ing to finance so lame a duck as the Globe. 
Rumor Probably Without Foundation 

My impression is at this time, as it was a 
week ago, that the Globe transfer involves cer- 
tain race track and other equally pernicious ii- 
terests, in which neither the Times nor any of 
its responsible owners can have the slightest 
real ownership. One may, of course, be mis- 
taken in such things. But General Otis, at his 
age, is hardly looking for new fields to conquer, 
and as for Harry Chandler I doubt if he is 
enamored of crossing the Tehachapi, in order to 
pump oxygen into a newspaper cadaver that was 
nearly still born at its birth. With the tip out, 
however, in San Francisco, that General Otis is 
in control of the Globe, the paper will have even 
more trouble to live, under existing conditions, 
than it might otherwise have had. Think as one 
may, or say what one will, labor union sentiment, 
as such, with all political considerations re- 
moved, is pretty nearly as strong in the northern 
city as it ever was, and with Rudolph Spreckels 
and Francis J. Heney, and what they represent, 
in opposition, that the San Francisco Globe is 
destined to experience considerable rough sled- 
ding is expressing it very mildly indeed. 





Parker to Keep “Hands Off” 

While not in the confidence of the powers 
that be, I am inclined to doubt if there is the 
slightest prospect for the appointment of certain 
lawyers, whose names have been prominently 
mentioned of late for thz position of superior 
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judges in Los Angeles county, as will be pro- 
posed under the terms of a new law that will be 
fathered in the coming legislature by Senator H. 
S. G. McCartney. I believe, however, that Judge 
Jamison is almost certain to secure one of the 
three new places. Beyond that, it is a safe as- 
sumption at this time that the other two cuts 
of the cake are for any applicant in position to 
make a showing that will prove him a formidable 
applicant. Walter I’. Parker, by the way, is in- 
sisting that so far as judiciary appointments are 
concerned he dare not interfere lest he commit 
a tactical blunder which will not redound to his 
advantage in the end. And while [ have seen 
smiles when this phase of the situation was dis- 
cussed, it would not surprise me if the big boss 
really intends to do as he says and keep “hands 
eine -_ 
Plum for Newspaper Man 

With Walter T. Blake, collector of customs 
at San Diego, we who write for a living, are 
gradually coming into our own. ‘The prospec- 
tive new appointee is a well known, active news- 
paper man of the bay city, who has been at- 
tached to the San Diego Union for years. His 
new position will pay him $3,000 a year, a bit of 
an increase to his present salary. Senator Frank 
P. Flint has recommended Blake for the position, 
and just why Senator Ward of San Diego was 
sidetracked, after he had been agreed upon for 
the position, has not yet been told, at least, up 
here in Los Angeles. However, Mr. Blake is 
open to congratulation, and I hasten to extend 
mine. ee 
Story of a Coincidence 

Coincidents are not altogether rare and almost 
everyone has a good illustrative story, which he 
tells upon occasions. One of the best I have 
heard of late is the story which a certain matron 
of Shatto street relates. Several weeks ago a 
Mrs. Brown of Kansas City (that isn’t the real 
color of her name, of course) came to Los An- 
geles. The two had been friends in the east, and 
soon after her arrival here Mrs. Brown wrote to 
Mrs. Shatto Street, asking her to call. The lat- 
ter was on the eve of a trip to the north, and not 
having time to answer before leaving the city de- 
cided to do so while away on her pleasure trip. 
Meanwhile, the note had been misplaced and the 
street number given by Mrs. Brown had com- 
pletely passed from the mind of its recipient. 
After the expenditure of much time in thought, 
however, Mrs. Shatto Street decided that the ad- 
dress was 2110 Blank street. Accordingly, she 
wrote to that number. 
Another Mrs. Brown 

Later, upon her return to Los Angeles, she 
dressed one day in her best “togs” and went out 
to 2110 Blank street. At the door a neatly at- 
tired maid greeted her. Yes, Mrs. Brown was Mie 
responded the maid, but she was just convales- 
cing from a serious illness and was only seeing 
a few of her most intimate friends. Mrs. Shatto 
Street assured the girl that included her as she 
had known Mrs. Brown in the east and was one 
of her dearest friends, so the visitor was ushered 
into the house and piloted upstairs into the sick- 
chamber. There both invalid and caller stared in 
amazement at each other. ‘They were absolute 
strangers. Of course, Mrs. Shatto Street tried 
to explain the situation, but as she afterward 
confessed to a friend, “there was a decided re- 
straint in the air, and I have a feeling that the 
Browns of 2110 Blank street thought that I was 
working a new kind of a confidence game or was 
a Highlands escapee.” Curious, wasn’t it, that 
2t1o chanced to harbor a tenant of the identical 
name sought? 


When Lamme Lammed Wilfley 

Labeus A. Wilfley of Missouri has resigned 
as American judge in Shanghai, a fact of local 
interest because of the successful atten 
Judge Wilfley to unhorse Judge Lamme, at ome 
time a prominent Los Angeles lawyer, who has 
been in the Orient for several years. It will 
be recalled by readers of The Graphic that Judge 
Lamme was a visitor here abottt a year ago, at 
which time he had himself interviewed repeat- 
edly, so that he might express his opinion of 
Judge Wilfley, at long range. 


On a Twelve Per Cent Basis 

Banks have begun declaring their dividends, 
preparatory to the regular holiday distribution. 
Citizens’ National now™is on a twelve per cent 
basis, with Central National also in the same 
class. Another banking item of interest of the 
week is the resignation of C. E. Woodside as 
bond manager for the Los Angeles Trust com- 
pany. ‘This is attributable to the poor health of 
the efficient banker. 











Barbara Unbends a Trifle 


XI. 


At luncheon Margery sat at Philip’s table by 
gracious consent of Barbara. 

Just think! We shall be in Chicago tomor- 
row afternoon. How the time has flown, hasn't 
ie senator’ 

“That was in my mind when you spoke,” he 
answered. “And there T shall lose all my pleas- 
ant companions. I'm almost tempted to change 
my plans and continue the journey with you.” 

“Do, do!” she exclaimed, “it will make us all 
so happy. O, Mr. Northrup,’ continued the 
girl, “your Los Angeles friends are so proud of 
you—Ellie, Bessie, Florence, Marian—all of 
them know what you have done and they say— 
do you know what they say?” she inquired, with 








a pretty smile. 

He shook his head and vowed he could not 
guess, 

“They say, that is, their fathers do, that you’re 
to be elected to congress in the fall.” 

“O, I guess not, he laughed. “They know 

Im too fond of California to be so unkind as 
f> send me out of it. I should have“to waive 
that cruel kindness.” 

“Miss Barbara says you're fitted to adorn any 
.sphere,’ observed Margery presently. 

“Indeed,” asked Philip, eagerly. “When was 
this?” 


“Q, the night we started, I think it was: after | 


we first met you in the dining car.” 

Philip’s face fell. Yes, that was before his 
reputation suffered such a shock, he reflected. 
“Miss Morton is extremely polite,” he said aloud. 

“But she is sincere, too,” affirmed Barbara’s 
champion. “Isn't it queer,” she continued, ir- 
relevantly, “that she doesn’t get married? I 
should think the men would admire her im- 
mensely, wouldn't you?” 

“Yes,” returned Philip fervently. Then 
added, “no doubt many do.” 

“J suppose, though, she is hard to please. I 
fancy there are not many unmarried men in Los 
Angeles equal to her, intellectually,’ commented 
the girl, sagely. “Do you believe a woman 
could love a man who was her inferior, men- 
tally?” she demanded. 

“Well, there is a precedent for it,’ he replied, 
intensely amused at the course the conversation 
had taken; “you see it’s the heart, not the head, 
@ true woman usually admires in a man. That 
is,’ he explained, “a man's heart reflects in his 
daily wvetious his or bad qualities. He. 


he 


good 
may be ever so brilliant, yet utterly unattractive 
to the woman who is his intellectual equal. On 
the c@ntrary, a man of noble impulses, of a gen- 
erous nature, kindly, affectionate, big-hearted, 
but of no great culture except the culture every 
Erte pentleman has, is likely .to win her ever- 
lasting respect and love.” 

“OQ, how delightfully put. I'm sure you're 
right, Afr. Northrup, but wouldn't it be nice to 
find all those fine qualities in the man who had 
intellectual gifts besides. Now, for example, 
im you and— 

Margery paused. frightened at the tendency 
of her thoughts and her unguarded loquacity. 
In Philtp’s earnest eyes, gazing quizzicalJly at 
her from across the table she fancied she dis- 
cerned the reflection of the sentence she had 
left unspoken and wondered if he were vexed. 
Shes@was relieved at the appearance of the waiter 
ath the bill, which brought their tete-a-tete to 








<l ma. 

That afternoon Philip passed in the observa- 
tion car with the “buds,” as Hubert had insisted 
on calling Barbara’s charges. He was not so 
effervescent as his absent friend, but when the 
girls returned to their chaperon, who had ex- 
cused herself, on the plea of headache, they were 
profuse in praises of their entertainer. 

They all knew the San Gabriel canyon; sev- 
eral had been to the Creel club with their fath- 
ers on fishing bent—you can catch delicious 
brook trout in the west fork of the San Gabriel 
river—and in riding past Sharpe's flat the queer, 
clean, little old man, gad and hammer in hand, 
had been seen by them clambering down to his 
daily task. 

Philip had told thém his pathetic story; of 
his absolute faith in the Voice, of his firm be- 
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lief in the “pocket” of gold that was awaiting | 


him. He pictured the four-foot tunnel, the rapt 
features of the devout miner as he sang, related 
the story of his conversion, and described the 


barrenness of h’s cabineand the loneliness of his 


daily life, 
“Do you think he’ll ever grasp his rainbow: 
asked Florence who sat on a hassock, with el- 


bows on her knees, her chin resting in the palms | 


of her hands and her big black eyes fixed on 
Philip’s face. 

“I doubt if there’s a dollar’s worth of gold in 
that formation,” he replied. 

i 
marked Margery, regretfully. 

“No, I think not,” observed Philip. 
see, his faith is so absolute that no matter what 
happens, good luck or ill, it will be recognized 
as the wish of the Master. To complain would 
be sacrilege in his eyes.” 

“What will happen, then?” 

“He 1s seventy-one years old and growing 
feebler every month. One day, the stage driver, 


not having seen him about the place for a while, | 


will halt his horses and probably discover the 


ayn | 
i 


what a disappointment it will be,” re- | 


yet | 


longings required a happy adjustment of heart 
and brain; there should be no discords in his 
little self-heaven. He preferred to have the 
answer to “Do you love me?” give complete 
proprietary satisfaction, with no mental reserva- 
tion whatsoever. “If Swedenborg had wooed 
and won and married happily,” concluded Philip, 
“his ethical deliverances, no doubt, would have 
Jacked spiritual analysis, but what a great world 
he would have discovered into which he never 
penetrated.” 

Tt was agreed that all should meet at luncheon 
for a farewell meal... The girls had bought sev- 
eral huge bunches of wild-fowers from the little 








dear old fellow lying calmly in death at the bot- | 


tom of his tunnel. He will have found his pot 
of god, but not quite in the spot he expected.” 

“How pathetic!” exclaimed Marian. 

“Beautiful, I think,” observed Ellie, dreamily. 
“What a glorious passing away.” 

It was she who retold the story to Barbara 
that evening after dinner. 

"IT believe Afr. Northrup has the biggest 
heart, said the girl, laying stress on the adjec- 
tive, 
that poor, demented miner, but I’m sure he is 
taking care of him, and he referred so tenderly 
to his deluison.” 

Barbara had a pang of regret as she recalled 


the many courteous acts of their fellow-traveler, | 
but she thought of the book episode and what | 


she considered his duplicity and hardened her 
heart. 

“Senator Northrup has many excellent qual- 
ities, my dear,” she concurred, “and I am glad 
he proved so entertaining.” 

“O, he was all that and more,” returned the 
girl, warmly. “We're all sorry he is to leave 
us tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow,” thought Barbara. “So he is.” 
At Chicago they would part company, and while 
they were likely to meet in Los Angeles three 
months hence, who knows what might happen, 





meantime. After all, he had been very kind, 
courteous—and gentlemanly. Yes, he was a 
thorough gentleman, she determined, all but 


that foolish desire to make her believe he, too, 
loved Emerson. O, if he only hadn’t. 

At breakfast next morning Barbara’s bow of 
recognition was a trifle less formal than at their 
previous meeting and poor Philip grasped the 
straw and smiled pleasantly in return. If he 
had only dared, he could have cleared away the 
cobwebs of doubt so easily. 
other true lover, he could look death in the face 
and not flinch; where his own feelings were con- 
cernedehe Was alt attant. coward. 

After breakfast Philip went back to his eaY, 
and, picking up his little volume of Emerson, 
turned, curiously enough, to the consideratioif 
of Swedenborg, the mystic. 

He found himself resenting the doctrine that 
all loves and friendships are momentary. .He 
read: 

Do you love me? means, do you see the same 
truth? If you do, we are happy with the same 
happiness; but presently one of us passes into 
the perception of new truth; we are divorced, and 
no tension in nature can hold us to each other. I 
know how delicious is this cup of love—TI existing 
for you, you existing for me; but it is a child’s 
clinging to his toy; an attempt to eternize the 
fireside and nuptial chamber; to keep the picture- 
alphabet through which our first lessons are pret- 
tily conveyed, 


Pinihp closed the book and mused with half- | 


shut eyes. Swedenborg, he reflected, was a 
bachelor like himself; he never married, ergo, he 
never was in love. Well, hardly that. He, Philip, 
might never marry, yet it was folly to affirm he 
was not in love, for -he was—hopelessly, alas! 
He would like to exist for her, she for him. Why 
not? What could be sweeter? What more idyl- 
lic? =Biut) it. iseea chiltks clinging to. his toye 
*  * an attempt to keep the picture-alphabet.” 
What of it? We are all children of a larger 
growth, it is declared. “Man may be a kind 
of very minute heaven,” he assented, moodily, 
“but if that heaven is to be complete it must 
have at least one angel as a permanent resi- 
dent.” 

Clearly, he was in ne. mood that morning to 
cnjoy the spiritual outgivings of the mystic. His 


“Of course, he didn't tell us he is helping | 





But like many an- | 


hucksters at Fort Madison, with which they dec- 
orated the three tables, so that the dining car 
presented a gala appearance when they flocked 
inside. In a spirit of fun, the “buds” had pre- 
pared mottoes supposed to reflect their mournful 
state of mind, due to Philip’s projected departure. 
Pinned to the window-curtain at his table was 
a Jarge card having a heavy black border, in the 
center of which was: 


Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow | 


In the cruet stand was another gentle re- 
nunder in black ink, bearing the injunction, 





Act Well Your “Part” 








Another legendary inscription which he found 
under his napkin, read: 





One Man in His Time Plays Many “Parts” 








Barbara had been kept in ignorance of this 
bit of by-play. Philip and she both laughed 
heartily as they examined the distorted quota- 
tions which the girls had selected regardless of 
their original applications. 

“But, surely, I’m not to be compelled to sit 
alone,” complained Philip. 


“O, no, we’re to draw lots for the honor,” ex- 
plained Marian. “See! I hold seven slips of 
paper in my hand; the one who pulls the short- 
est gets the seat opposite you.” 


Phihp folded his arms and assumed a judicial 
air. “This is indeed the proudest moment of 
myelife, he quered® “Talk about the prizes 
awarding by Paris, that wasn’t a circumstance 
to théas.”” 

Marian, meanwhile, was passing around the 
group with her white slips. Three had been ab- 
stracted when she came to Barbara. 

“O, no, you better skip me, dear,” said the 
latter. “I couldn't think of depriving any one 
of you of so much anticipatory pleasure,” and 
she laughingly waived off the proffered papers. 

But Marian protested, and the other girls in 
unison exclaimed they positively wouldn't take 
unfair advantage of her. 


Barbara realized that any further objection 
she might make would seem foolish, so she shut 
her eyes and drew. Instantly, there arose a con- 
certed scream from her charges of “You have if! 
You have it!” She held in her hand a tiny bit 
of white paper, barely an inch long. Marian 
crushed the remaining slips together, and with 
a sweeping courtesy ushered Barbara into the 
seat across from Philip. 

[To be Continued] 
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Famous Luncheon Recalled 


Of interest to the general public, 
and particularly so to those inclined 
to matters literary, will be a study of 
the signatures which accompany this 
reminiscent sketch, comprising a group 
of guests of the Jate Eugene Tfield, 
who sat at table with him in the tower 
room of the Union League club, in 
Chicago, February. 21, 1893. The oc- 
casion was a luncheon in honor of 
Rev, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
famous author of the equally famous 
“Man Without a Country.” The host, 
Hugene Field, was at his best. Never 
was he wittier or more spontaneously 
scintillant than at that time, and his 
challenges around the board provoked 
a running fire of brilliant bon-mots, 


clever aphorisms, quips, jokes and- 


pertinent quotations. It was truly a 
memorable gathering. 


Many of those present have long | 


since passed. away. The courtly, low- 
voiced essayist and brilliant divine, 
David Swing; the able editorial writer 
and bonvivant Moses P. Handy, foun- 
der of the celebrated Clover club of 
Philadelphia; the lovable newspaper- 
man, John F. Ballantyne, brother-in- 
law of Eugene Field; James W., 
Scott, publisher of the Chicago Her- 
ald; Major Joseph Kirkland, soldier 
and author; Marshall Field, multi- 
millionaire merchant prince, always 
whimsically referred to by Eugene as 
“our cousin Marshall’; Dr. William R. 
Harper, head of Chicago university, 
and the host himself, the delightful 
poct and bibliophile, Eugene Field— 


all, all have gone to join the silent. 


majority. 


Edward Everett Hale, the guest of | 


honor, will be 87 next April. The 


heading, ‘“Lend-a-Hand,” above the) 
facsimile signatures herewith, was in | 
compliment to the promotion by the > 


celebrated author-minister of the 
many “Lend-a-Hand”’ clubs, that 
owed their origin to him. Harriet 
Monroe, who was in Los Angeles, a 
few weeks ago, is the author of the 
“World’s Fair Ode,” and numerous 
lesser known poems and_— essays. 
Thomas Nelson Page, author of that 
captivating little story “Meh Lady” 
and & score or more of almost equally 
entertaining tales having a southern 
background, had recently married the 
widow of Henry Field, a brother of 
Marshall Field. His charming con- 
versational powers can be attested by 
the editor of The Graphic, whose seat 
was luckily placed adjoining, on Mr. 
Field’s right. Congressman George E. 
Adams, a delightful after dinner 
speaker, sat nearby. Stanley Water- 
loo, author of “A Man and a Woman” 
and “The Story of Ab,’ his two most 
striking books., was directly across 
from Mr. Page. De Wolfe Hopper, in 
response to universal insistence re- 
cited “Casey at the Bat,” then brand 
new, and with what salvos of applause 
it was received! 

Franklin H. Head, then president 
of the Chicago Historical society and 
a writer of whimsical research touch, 
as evidenced by his “Shakespeare's 
Insemnia and the Causes Thereof,” 
was Marshall Field’s seatmate. Elwyn 


A. Barron, has won honors as a play- | 


wright; F. Hopkinson Smith, artist, 
author and engineer, bubbled = over 
with fun and Kept those about him in 
eontinuous laughter throughout the 
luncheon; Opie Read exchanged darkey 
stories with Thomas Nelson Page, to 
the edification of all within hearing. 
Herman H. Kohisaat, former pub- 
lisher of the Record-Herald, one of 
the best raconteurs in Chicago, rivalled 
Hopkinson Smith in keeping his im- 
mediate circle aching from laughter, 
so that those just out of range re- 
peatedly called “louder,’”’ when the eli- 
inax was almost lost in the clamor. 
Another famous. story-teller, par- 
ticularly of individual experiences, 
was the brilliant Melville E. Stone, 
then about to go to New York to as- 
sume charge of the Associated Press, 
which position he has held continu- 


ously since. A most. entertaining | 
guest was Slason Thompson, now head | 


of the Chicago Railway News bureau 
and whose two-column biography of 
Eugene Field is the best, as it is the 
most authoritative life of the poet, 


Hobart Chatfield Taylor, author of) 


half a dozen readable works of fiction, 


and a biograpy of Moliere, that won’ 
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for him recognition by the French 
government, was still another writer 
of prominence. 

Altogether, it was a remarkable 
gathering of wits, essayists, authors, 
poets, newspaper publishers, editors, 
critics,. men of affairs, and persons 
distinguished in financial and com- 
mercial life. Hight of the thirty-eight 
have passed away—among the most 


brilliant of that brilliant company— | 
but their works live after them. Of; 
the famous host, the most practical | 





The Nomad 


Ith but «a wanderer—and. perchance, 
This vagrant life of mine is due 

In some degree to circumstance, 
And partly to design is due. 


I've strolled the sands, and sported in 
The waters at Far Rockaway; 
And Gotham, with her dust and din 
To me seems scarce a bleck away. 
I've seen our national huildings glow, 
And battered battle forts afar; 
And from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Seen ships sail in from ports afar. 
And, journeying on from goal to goal, 
As deviously, Ive fared about, 
What sights and scenes have awed my 
soul, 





That few men would have cared about. | 


By fortune seorned from day to day, 
By hate and malice lied about, 
innumbered ills I've laughed away 
That many would have sighed about. 
Yet, aeel trivel on my my Way, 
Bright scenes in memory cheer me 
still, 
And to my lot there fall. each day, 
Joys that to life endear me still. 
But cities great and country green, 
Soon lost the charms that most I 
sought 


| In my hot quest for things unseen— 


And so the western. coast I sought. 


Where next shall turn my restless feet? 
Perhaps to some far land oer sea, 
For though life here to me is sweet. 
There's much that’s good and grand 
o'er sea. 


From scenes of sadness and delight, 
If it be mine to go away, 

O’er bounding seas, transporting right. 
Or quartered as a stowaway, 


And if, perchance, I never reach 
The mortal shores that wait beyond, 
There’s wealth, I know, beyond all 
speech, 
Yo erown me in the Great Beyond. 
HENRY REED CONANT. 





joker, as he was one of the most fas- 
cinating of newspaper writers and the 
most lovable of poets, it cannot be 
doubted that if he had his will, they 
who were gathered about him to greet 
Dr. Hale that auspicious day in Feb- 
ruary, 1898, and are now sojourning in 
the shades, have long since come 10- 
gether in communion and under his 
leadership are continuing the discus- 
sions on men, women and books they 
were wont to carry on in the flesh. 


What a glorious company that! S. T.C 
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Gustave Stickley is | 
the originator 
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We show a 


| Levy’s Cale 


N. W. CORNER THIRD AND MAIN 


The Best Conducted Cafe and 
Restaurant 


Los Angeles 


Business Men's Lunch Served 
Grill Room Daily—40 cents, which 
tea, beer or Wine. 
Entrance to Grill room on Main. 


After Theater Suppers 
a Specialty 
The Largest and Best Orchestra in the City 


| 

Los Angeles Ry. Co. 
| How Passengers can Avoid Acciden s 
There is only one safe way to 
| get off a car—grasp the handle with | 
the left hand and face the front 
then if car should 
'happen to start you would not be 
Do not attempt to get on | 
or off car while it is in motion. Af- 
ter alighting, never pass around the 
front end of car. 
rear end, always be on the lookout 
for cars passing in opposite direc- 
tion on the other track. Have no 
conversation with motorman. 
information 
| with conductor. 


In passing the 
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MUSICIANS 


By Blanche Rogers Lott 


It is doubtful if a finer body of sing- 
ers exists in America than the 
Woman’s Lyric club, excepting, pos- 
sibly, the Mendelssohn and Rubenstein 
clubs of New York, Apollo club of 
Chicago, and similar organizations. All 
the vocal soloists for concerts are from 
the ranks of the club and show that 
the individual voices are most excel- 
lent. By becoming such a musical 
power, the club demands the minut- 
est attention of a critic. The chorus 
is splendidly balanced. The alto parts 
are, at times, too prominent, particu- 
larly is this true of the first sopranos, 
in which part a few individual voices 
‘are too conspicuous. I really think if 
a few of the first sopranos were put 
into the second and a voice or two 
from the second alto supplied to the 
first the balance would be perfect, The 
program was a noteworthy one and 
was satisfactorily given in most in- 
stances. The gem of the evening was 
“Ashes of Roses,” by Huntington 
Woodman. There was a careful blend- 
ing and warmth of tone throughout 
it. “Across the Fields to Anne,” by 
Clough-Leighter is a charming com- 
position, cleverly’ worked out and in- 
terpreting the graceful text exqui- 
sitely. The club gave the number in 
a most commendable manner, and the 
intricate piano accompaniment was 
especially suited to Miss O’Donoughue, 
who did most finished work the entire 
evening. “God in Nature,’ by Schu- 
bert, a magnificent composition was 
disappointing on account of the poor 
attacks and a forcing of the sopranos, 
who had a trying part. This inde- 
cision of attack was solely the fault 
of the singers, who failed to keep the 
careful watch of their leader that they 
did of their music. The possibilities 
of the number were immense, Mrs. 
Chick giving assistance at the organ 
as only an organist of rare judgment 
can. 

Mr. Poulin is a reliable director, 
whose beat there is no mistaking and 


pecolor. 
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if the women will memorize their 
music, as the Orpheus club does, a 
wrong attack will be unknown to 
them. There is a habit very prevalent | 


among singers, and one which is no- 
ticably with the Lyric club and also 
the Ellis club—I refer to the remov- 
ing of a consonant from the end of a 
word and placing it at the beginning 
of the following word, ‘The club is to 
be commended for its first concert of 
the season. Mr. Friml, the well-known 
pianist, was the principal soloist I 
have been an admirer of Mr. Friml’s 
playing and compositions ever since 
his arrival, His finger technique is 
marvelous, his tone a delight, and he 
plays with feeling when an occasional 
passage demands it, but there is a 
sameness in his choice of numbers 
which tend toward the brilliant, and 
there are instances when he varies 
from the text. His songs showed he 
has much dramatic instinct, and sane 
sentiment. Mrs. Zobelein gave a fine 
rendition of two of Mr. Friml’s songs. 
I could not help wishing that Mrs. 
Zobelein had sung them in a lower 
key; the velvety richness of her voice 
would have been more apparent. Mr. 
Poulin was given a deserved recog- 
nition by the large audience. 


The audience which attended the 
concert given by the Maud Powell trio 
Friday evening of last week, filled the 
Simpson auditorium. The concert 
was One of the most satisfying ever 
given here. 
ianly, intelligent, and thoroughly at- 
tractive violinist. How she does it 
never enters the auditor’s mind; he is 
content to listen to numbers brought 
close home through intelligent inter- 
pretation and genuine love of her art. 
It is lamentable that so few artists 
create this impression. I could not 
help wishing that every student of 
music was present © imbibe some 
of the sincerity and graciousness of 
this woman. We have heard Hekking, 
Holman, Gerardy, and other great 
cellists here, but did any of them sur- 


Miss Powell is a music- | 
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pass May Mukle in lusciousness of 
tone? Her instrument is an unusual 
one, but there is personality in the 
tone and the girl behind that fine 
cello is responsible for the warmth and 
She plays with keen under- 
Standing, and much temperament. 
Miss Ford, the pianist, is strictly an 
ensemble player and an unusually 
competent one. The trios of Chami- 
nade played by the three artists were 


models of perfect chamber music 
playing. 
No amount of work would have 


given Adela Verne what she has nat- 
urailly. It is a God-given talent. That 
She has used it well, was shown last 
Saturday afternoon, when she gave a 
broad, exacting program. Miss Verne 
has a strong personality that is felt 
the audience, 
friend at once. All styles are hers; 
in the Mendelssohn Scherzo was all 
the requisite lightness and capricious: 
ness, the Melodie of Gluck-Sgambati 
sang out in a beautiful, round tone 
(though the interweaving double note 
accompaniment was too heavy in the 
number), and the gorgeous Rhapsodie 
of Brahms was given the necessary 
broadness and changing moods. The 
Scarlatti sonatas were charmingly 
given, with the exception of lack of 
color, which could have been obviated 
by more frequent use of the soft pedal. 
Miss Verne has a variety of tone 
colors, and the number would increase 
with more una corda and a more dis- 
criminating use of the damper pedal. 
By request, she gave the B flat minor 
sonate by Chopin, and her interpre- 
tation of this compares favorably with 
that of the acknowledged great. 


Just the sight of the Orpheus club 
commands admiration. The member- 
ship consists of young men whose 
whole attitude is alert to follow the 
Slightest motion of their leader. At 
the concert last Tuesday evening at 
Simpson auditorium, six regular num- 
bers and three encores were sung 
with no score, and not one slip of 
memory and consequently with ab- 
solute precision of attack. Mr. Dupuy 
has accomplished wonders with these 
(for the most part) untrained singers. 
He uses his baton with his right 
hand, but the left hand gives many 


signs to his singers, who respond ime | 


plicitly. The quality of tone is stead- 
ily improving and will continue to, 
for the right methods are being used. 
The nuances are varied and effective, 
and when power is needed it is there 
as a matter of contrast. The @diffi- 
culties of Buck’s “Bugle Song” were 
surmounted with ease. A most effec- 
tive accompaniment was given by Mrs, 
Selby at the piano and Mrs. Chick at 
the organ, in spite of two unsatis- 
factory cornets. Mrs. Chick as regular 


accompanist of the club showed she | 
a decided acquisition to the rank | 


is 
of accompanists. Mrs, Robert A. 
Smith, while possessing beauty of 
voice and intelligence, is handicapped 
by indistinct enunciation and a trem- 
olo, which now bids fair to disturb 
the pitch. The Philharmonic quartette 
showed its adaptability for fine quar- 


| S$. Shank. 


which becomes her || 


' novelty in any country. 
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the development in musical taste, 
among the American pubiic. 


“ There must be a corresponding progress in piano-making.’’ he wrote 


to the WEBER Piano Company, 
and---' You have realized it.” 


















violin, and violineello, with full orches- 
tral accompaniment, and is a decided 
Though its 


' Opus number follows the Eroica sym- 








| Monday 


tette work. The voices blend perfect- | 


iW 
give the best compositions. Not that 
the numbers they presented have not 
a place, but things of more musical 
value should also be used. 


William Edson Strobridge will give 
a piano recital the evening of Decem- 
ber 18, at Blanchard hall. His pro- 
grom will be as follows: 

Fantasie in IF minor, op. 49 (Chopin), 
sonata in E flat, op. 8la (Beethoven), 
adagio and allegro (farewell), andante 
espressivo (absence), vivacissimamente 


and the singers are equipped to | 


(the return); ehromatie fantasie and 
fugue (Bach), Rigoletto fantasie (Verdi- | 
LAS PALE 

Beethoven was born one hundred 


and thirty-eight years ago December 
16. No one has surpassed him during 
all these years. “Fidelio” was given 
at the opening of the Vienna opera 
season this year, and was received 
with even more enthusiasm than ever, 
Entire programs of his compositions 
are given in December every year in 
the great centers of music, and Los 
Angeles’ symphony orchestra, Friday, 
December 18, will remember the birth- 


day by giving the greater part of the | 


program over to a Beethoven sym- 
phony. The Eroica, op. 55, and his 
rarely-played Triple Concerto. This 
concerto, opus 56, is written for piano, 
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is of an entirely different 
might cause one to think 
the composer had needed rest after 
writing the great ‘“Eroica’ and had 
gone to Italy, where the Triple Con- 
certo was thought out. It is clever 
and fascinating throughout. 


Dhony, it 
style and 


morning of December 18, 
the following singers will 
Saint-Saens “Christmas 

William H. Lott, directing; 
Mrs. Edmund Shank, Mrs. C. ; 
Catherine Hstelle Heartt, Mrs. C. E. 
Richards, Mrs. L. J. Selby; tenors, 
Sheldon Ballenger, J. S. Gregg, John 
Douglass Walker; basses, Nigel de 
Brulier, Harry Clifford Lott, Edmund 
The accompaniment will 
be organ, Waldo F.. Chase; piano, Mrs. 
Harry Clifford Lott; violin, Mrs. Cou- 
tenlane; voilincello, Mrs. Menasco. 
This presentation will be for the Fri- 
day Morning club, at its regular meet- 


ing. 


On the 


Oratorio”, 


Third of the chamber concerts by 
the Nowland-Hunter trio will be given 
evening, December 14, at 
Symphony hall. The program is the 
Trio in A minor by Chaminade, who 
has just made such a triumphal tour 
of the east; the Howard Brockway 
violin sonata, which was omitted at 
a previous concert, and a trio by Gade. 


In Christiana, Norway, recently, a 
program was given of heretofore un- 


published works of Edward Grieg. 
The manuscripts consist of eleven 
romances and songs, three piano 
pieces, 


and a string quartet. 


Madame Albani has gone into vau- 
deville, following the example of Sims 
Reeves and other eminent English 
singers. It is said she will receive 
$5.000 for a two weeks’ engagement, 
which is the largest amount ever paid 
to an artist for a vaudeville engage- 
ment in Europe. 


Soloists for the concert of the 
First Congregational church orchestra 
Thursday evening, December 17, will 
be Miss Willy Smyzer, soprano; Miss 
Kie Julie Christin, contralto; Leroy 
Jepson, tenor,, and F, Waller Seager, 
basso. The quartette will sing the solo 
and ensemble parts of the popular 
song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” by 
Liza Lehmann, given for the first time 
in Los Angeles, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Other numbers to be 


———— What America Is Adding to Musical Art =——— | 


What impressed Paderewski most on his latest tour of this country was 


THE HOUSE OF MUSICAL QUALITY 





332-334 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


present | 


SOprandgs, | 


| 


and the pregress in piano-playing | 


(me Weber 


PIANO 


Has for more thana half century 
ranked among the few great pianos 
of the world. Today, in view of 
the recognition which has come 
from those who constitute the high- 
est court of authority on matters 
musical, the Weber’s artistic su- 
premacy is more pronounced than 
ever. 

It will not only interest you, but 
also impress you to see the advance 
in piand-making which excited Pad- 
erewski’s admiration. The latest 
Weber models are here for your 
inspection. 
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The Nowland-Hunter Trio 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 
Third Concert, Monday, Dec. 14 


| SYMPHONY HALL 
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Mr. Harry Clifford Lott 


AND 
Mr. William H. Lott 


ANNOUNCE THE REMOVAL 


Of their Studio from the choir room of the First Con- 
gregational Church to their newly erected Studio-Hall, 


912 West Twentieth Street. 


Washington street cars to Oak street, or University 


cars to Scharff street. BOTH TELEPHONES 


Artists may be assured of commis- 
sions by using THE GRAPHIC 

















rendered by the orchestra are “Sar- 
acen Patrol,” by De Koven; the “Ray- 
mond overture,” ‘Egyptian ballet 
suite.” by Luigini, in four movements; 
the “Nocturne,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream:” a “Pas- 
quinade,” by L. Gottschalk, and Per- 
ry's “Warbler’s serenade.” This prom- 
ises to be an interesting program, the 
Rae is well balanced, and re- 
hearsals indicate a good performance. 


Two new works of interest have 
Just been presented in Europe: the 
piano concerto in F, by Scharwenka, 
Which the critics pronounce ahead of 
his B flat minor concerto, and an 
oratorio, “Gustav Adolf,” by Max 
Bruch, Its first rendition occurred 
Nov. 6, the anniversary of the battle 
of Luetzen, in Sweden. 


Constantino, the great tenor, has 
been engaged by the Manhattan opera 
company for a term of five years. 
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“Richard Mansfield” 
Richard Mansfield came by 


his ar- 


tistic temperament, his irascible ten- 





dencies, his love of color, his musical | 


in the most natural manner. 
were an inheritance from his 
mother, the celebrated Madame Rud- 
ersdorff, whose conspicuous talent as 
a singer entranced Europe for a quar- 
ter of a century. According to Paul 
Wilstach, whowhas written a most en- 
tertaining biography of the famous 
American actor, who died all too soon, 
at the apex of his career, 
Rudersdorff, or Kuchenmeister, 
married to Maurice Mansfield, a Lon- 
don wine merchant in the spring of 


ability, 
They 


1851, from which union three children | 


resulted, Felix, born in 1852, Greta, 
two years. later, and Richard. the 
youngest, in Berlin, May 24, 1857. 
little more than fifty years thereafter, 
August 29, 1907, this talented, actor, 
after a remarkable career on the Eng- 


lish and American stages, breathed 
his last at “Seven Acres,’ New. Lon- 
don, Conn., a victim to nervous ex- 


haustion, brought on by overwork. 
Richard was only four years old 
when the elder Mansfield died, and to 
his mother was relegated the task of 
providing for and educating the chil- 


dren. As she was a prima donna, 
home life with her was out of the 
question. They lived at Jena, with an 


uncle of their mother for a time, and, 
later, the two boys were Sent to a 
private boarding school, For a while 
Richard bade fair to lose his English 
tongue, but he acquired a good knowl- 
edge of German and of French, 
mother speaking seven languages, flu- 
ently: English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Russian and English. When he 
was tielve, the lad was entered at an 
English public school, in the borough 


of Derby, a shire town, where he fell, 


under the influence of a splendid char- 
acter, Rev. Walter Clarke, the 
master. Richard greatly enjoyed the 
three years passed at Derby and the 
experience was always treasured in 
his memory. 

In 1872, his mother came to America 
to fill a professional engagement. Bos- 


A) 


EBrminia 
was | 





his | 


| trying ones. Engagements were scarce 
|and those he did get were not long re- 





head - 


ton was captivated by her talents and | 


induced her to remain. 
then fifty she decided to do so and 
sent for Richard and his sister, Greta, 


to join her. Later, Greta married a) 
Frenchman, and her daughter, years 
after, under the stage naine of Ida | 


Brassey, supported her uncle, Richard, | 


in repertoire. It was an artistic circle 
into which the lad 
Madame Rudersdorff had admission to 
the most exclusive Boston families the 
boy must have absorbed much from 
such an environment. At sixteen he 


had picked up a liberal musical edu- | 


cation, and was matured beyond his 
vears. While still in his teens he en- 
tered the counting house of [Eben D. 
Jordan, a wealthy Boston merchant, 
remaining two years in his employ 
and contracting a friendship with the 
elder man that was to last a lifetime. 


Oceasionally, Richard felt the effects 
of his mother’s spicy temper, at which 
times he would pack his satchel and 
slip away. ‘At eighteen he arranged 
with her to let him rent a room in 
Boston—the Rudersdorff home was in 
the suhurbs—and the youth managed 
to support himself by musical and 
dramatie criticisms. Later, he opened 
a studio and taught languages, vary- 
ing his pursuits by painting water 
colors, which he sold to his friends. 
“But when I had sold pictures to all 
my friends,’ he confessed, long after, 
“T discovered I had no friends.” Ama- 
teur theatricals engaged his attention 


As she was_ 


| ter, 
entered and as. 
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and proved his bent, but in 1877 he) His first success 
'was sent to England to study art, on, Chancellor 
an allowance. However, he soon aban- | quiring 


doned this project and fur the next few | 


'years looked to the stage for a living, 


his remittances having ceased, owing 
tomaequarrel with his mother. 
His experiences at this period were 


tained, owing to his eccentricities of 
genius. It was a bitter struggle for 
recognition, which was slow in com- 
ing. Years after, when at the me- 
ridian of his fame, in February, 1898, | 
addressing the faculty and students of 
Chicago university, he gave a hint of 
those early London days when, by the 
light of a candle, he cooked his own 
poor meal and counted himself lucky 
if he had a hot baked potato, which 
first warmed his hands before it did 
similar service for his stomach. Oc- 


i went to New York and applied to Man- 
'ager Palmer for an opening. 


| Parisian Romance.” It was finally en- 


was as. the Lord | 
in “Iolanthe,” a role re- 
a good voice in addition to 
agility in dancing. He made a hit, 
but the young man was ambitious to 
succeed in legitimate parts, and he 
suddenly resigned from the company, | 


He was 
given small bits at first, but he was 
ambitious and determined. His chance 
came when J. H. Stoddard declined to 
play the part of Baron Chevrial in “A 





trusted to Mansfield, and how he suc- 
ceeded in winning the public and es- 
tablishing his fame is a fascinating 
story graphicalyy told by Mr. Wils- 
tach. They who were privileged to 
witness Mansfield’s wonderful por- 
traiture of the flaccid little old baron, 
the lecherous roue who collapses at a 
wine supper given in honor of a ballet 

















RICHARD MANSFIELD, AS RICHARD III 
“Life of Mansfield,’ by Paul Wilstach—Copyright, 





casionally, he sold a picture or a Mag- 
azine article, but these strikes were 
not numerous. 

His first hit was as Sir Joseph Por- 
K. C. B, in a second company 
playing “Pinafore.” This was in the 
fall of 1877. before he was twenty-one. 
His salary was $15 a week. A year 
later he was advanced, by the foriu- 
nate illness of a principal in a num- 
ber one company, to fill the 
the first lord of the admiralty, 
ing long engagements in the 


play- 





provincial cities. From “Pinafore” he 
eravitated into the Major General of 
the ‘‘Pirates,” again scoring a hit with 
his voice and his graceful dancing. In 
1881, he joined the Globe stock com- 
pany and the year following news of 
his mother’s death reached him. Rich- 





role of’! 


larger | 





ard was named as her sole heir. A 
few months later he yielded to the ad- 
vice of his old friend, Mr. Jordan, and 
left London for New York, where A. 
M. Palmer, Wallack, and Augustine 
Daly maintained rival theaters, ten- 
anted by the finest stock companies in 
America Besides these. Booth, Bar- 
rett, Jefferson, Clara Morris, Mary 





Anderson, Modjeska, Janauschek, and 
other favorites were enjoying deserved 
success. 

To enter these listS required cour- | 
age, but Mansfield did not despair. ' 











Charles Seribner’s Sons. 





| although he 


| from 
seven years. His production of “Rich- 


| ditional 


contrasting dual roles of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, a study that earned 
him an extraordinary triumph, but 
which Mr. Mansfield never admired, 
respected its box office 
capabilities, At a little midnight sup- 
per in Los Angeles in 1905, to which 
a few choice spirits were bidden he 


'eonfided to this reviewer that the play 


always repelled him, but its drawing 
powers made possible the artistic of- 
ferings of Alceste in the “Misan- 
thrope,” Don Carlos, and other pre- 
sentations that did not appeal to the 
general public with the force of the 
Stevenson production. What a four 
hours was that that with Mansfield! 
His wit, his grace, his charming con- 
versational powers, his fascinating 
reminiscences, his delightfully served 
supper, his unaffected demeanor—who 
of the four or five that sat down with 
him will ever forget that memorable 
12-to-4 experience? It was his fare- 
well visit to the coast. A letter dated 
New Orleans, Dec. 28, 1905, written in 
his private car, recalls the evening 
with pleasure and ends by inviting 
this recipient to “write something” for 


your ‘very sincere friend,, Richard 
Mansfield.” But, alas, before it could 
take shape, the talented actor had 


passed away. 

It was his London experience in 
1888-9, when he made his stellar debut 
at the Lyceum that resulted in sad- 
dling him with a mountain of debt, 
which he did not emerge for 


ard Ill’ was an artistic triumph, but 
a eostly financial experience, attribut- 
able to the fact that the season was 
wrong, the actor comparatively un- 
known as a star, and the contrast from 
the same stage with Henry Irving, an 
established favorite, too marked. He 
tried “King Richard” in America, but 
the public was too used to rant and 


fustian at that time to accept his 
characterization and the play was 
withdrawn after a four weeks’ run. 


Dark days ensued for the actor-man- 
ager, but he never lost his grip and 
the warm reception given to “‘Richard 
Ill” in Chicago inspired and sustained 
him. In that discerning city Mans- 
field always reigned a favorite, and he 


‘had ever a warm regard for it. 


“Beau Brummell” brought him ad- 
fame and helped to fill his 
depleted treasury. His impersonation 
of the Beau is a delightful memory. 
The grace, charm, polish and perfec- 
tion of his art never was better dis- 
played than in this role, “Don Juan,” 
“Nero,” and “The Scarlet Letter” fol- 
lowed, succeeded by his remarkable 
production of ‘The Merchant of Ven- 


jee” in 1893, when his Shylock proved 


girl and her professional sisters, will 
never forget the Superb art of that 
performance. With it Mansfield came 
into his own; the public and the erities 
acclaimed him as a great artist, He 
was then twenty-Six. 


Two years later he acquired all right 
to “A Parisian Romance,’ and began 
a starring tour, which proved unprof- 
itable. The public in the provinces 
had yet to wake up to the Mansfield 
genius and the young actor returned 
to subordinate work, among. other 
stars, supporting Minnie Madden ; 
Fiske for a season. Offers of a big 
salary tempted him to return to light 
opera. Joining John Stetson’s “Mi- 
Kado” company in Boston he achieved 
new triumphs as Ko-Ko, the tord high 
executioner, whose opening song, 
“Taken From the County Jail,” is still 
recalled with delight by the present 
reviewer. But the part was not to his: 
liking and presently he returned to 
“Baron Chevrial” and, later, to “Prince 
Karl,” in which new medium he found 
he had a great money-maker. If he 
had stuck to it he might have won a 
great fortune, if not so great fame. It 
was in this play that Beatrice Cam- 
eron joined the company and whom 








i 


Richard Mansfield was to marry six 


vears later, Sept. 15, 1892. | 
His next great success was in the 


appearance his Jew 
and his gait rather feeble. 


to be one of his most celebrated roles. 
He made it the embodiment of malig- 


although in 

venerable 
“Arms and 
the Man” was not a money-maKer, 
although it provoked a storm of criti- 
ca] praise for Mr. Shaw’s comedy and 


inplacable hatred, 
was 


nant, 


the acting. He retired it for “Na- 
poleon,” which proved a profitable 
venture. “Rodion the Student” came 


next, in the denotement of whose ac- 
cusing conscience, Mansfield gave a 


'subtly-stirring performance. 


To that time, however, he had not 
achieved financial success, and as he 
reviewed the neglect of the public 
properly to appreciate his King Rich- 
ard, Don Juan, Nero, Shylock, Na- 
poleon, and lesser impersonations, it 
is not strange that the actor waxed a 
bit cynical, with fatigue, disappoint- 
ment and debts enveloping him, But 
a turn of affairs was at hand, and 
following the production of “Castle 
Sombras,” he engaged the former stock 
manager, A. M. Paimer, to act as his 
business manager. Good fortune at- 
tended his efforts from that date to 
the end of hig career. “The Devil's 
Disciple,” another Shaw comedy, was 
put on, in which Mansfield made one 
change from the original text. Shaw 
resented it, “shrieking across the At- 
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lantie for ‘heart interest,’ Mansfield 
courteously replied, ‘Heart interest be 
d ad.’ Not to be outdone in courtly 
extravagance, the Irishman cabled 
‘Same to you.’” “The First Violin” 
followed, a poetic bit that charmed 
the public without entailing much ex- 
pense or demanding much energy on 
the part of its producer. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac” was the play 
that took the country by storm, and 
which added immensely to the actor’s 
fame. This reviewer was called upon 
to write the critique for his paper at 
its initial production in Chicago and 
he had no hesitation in declaring that 
as Cyrano Mansfield reached the apex 
of his powers of acting. It was a 
whimsical portrayal peculiarly fitted 
to the talents of this character actor. 
As contrasted with Coquelin’s Cyrano 
in many respects it was superior, par- 
ticularly in the versified introduction 
of the cadets of Gascoigne, which 
musketry of words, accompanied by 
the clash of crossed steel, ended in an 
outburst of enthusiasm whose echoes 
are still heard. As both Coquelin 
and Mansfield played in Chicago at 
the same time, the contrast was in- 
evitable, but Mansfield did not suffer. 


“Beaucaire,” “Julius Caesar,” and 
“Old Heidelberg’ were added to the 
repertoire in turn, each proving profit- 
able productions, ‘Ivan the Terrible,” 
“The Misanthrope,” and “Don Carlos” 
completed the list with one exception. 








Mr. Wilstach has succeeded admirably | 


in the presentation 
Actor, telling of his artistic triumphs 
and his financial failures with faithful 
attention to details, but of Mansfield, 
the Man, there is much yet to be said, 
and this is noted without any desire 
to detract from the excellence of the 
present work. In the glimpse he gives 
of Mansfield’s deep affection for his 
Wife and his love for his boy, George 
Gibbs Mansfield, Mr. Wilstach has 
been most happy. Than the charming 
letters to the little lad at home with 
_ his mother, written for the most part 
when en tour, nothing could 
faithfully reveal the tender 

the actor’s nature. He always had a 
soft spot in his heart for children, and 
he poured out his father love in his 
whimsical letters to the little fellow to 
whom his mother read aloud the 
amusing conceits, composed between 
cities, hundreds of miles away from 
their recipient. Lack of space forbids 


their quotation here, but they teem 
with delicate imagery, beautiful 
thoughts and _ picturesque language, 


well calculated to entertain the small 
son, not omitting fatherly admonitions 
when necessary. Mrs. Mansfield, nat- 
urally, was the interpreter of this de- 
lightful correspondence. 


Alas, that the grim reaper should 
have made his demand so soon! In 
the production of ‘Peer Gynt,” Ibsen’s 
almost unactable dramatic poem, with 
its marked contrasts and shifting im- 
pulses that so appealed to Mansfield’s 
art, he found a great medium for ex- 
pression, but its exactions proved his 
undoing. His conquest of this new 


more | 
side of | 


role was at the expense of his health, 


and although he lived to see his ef- 
forts as an imaginative and interpre- 
tative artist accorded the highest 
praise,, the great tension of that sea- 


son of 1906-7 was so insistent that his | 
debilitated body refused to meet the | 


demands and in March he was obliged 
to desist, and disband his company. 
A sea voyage did little good and, with 
his wife and Gibbs, and his brother, 
Felix, he returned to America after a 
few weeks only passed in the south of 
England, At “Seven Acres,’ New Lon- 
don, Conn., where he had wired to 
have a new home ready for his com- 
ing, he was wheeled inside the recent- 
ly completed house and a few days 
later took to his hed, never to leave 
lean lee, 

Mr. Wilstach has told with a deli- 
cate repression of that farewell scene 
between Mrs. Mansfield and the dy- 
ing man. Richard Mansfield’s last 
words were in answer to his wife's 
repetition of “God is life”’ He awoke 
and recognized her, pressed her hand 
and answered, “God is love.’ Then he 
drew her to him and kissed her, “As 
he released her he lay smiling peace- 
fully, his eyes open for a moment with 
a look of joy and delight, and the 
smile remained as he fell asleep.” So 
passed away America’s greatest char- 
aeter actor known to the modern stage. 
There is yet much to be said analytic- 
ally of his art, and of his intimate 
personality, but Mr. Wilstach has 


of Mansfield, the | 








given the public a delightful, if some | 
what biased, story of the actor’s rather | 
stormy, but busy life, and they who 
read it must acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude. The illustrations are numer- | 


history forever. A pretty company 
these unwilling sailors, impressed sea- 
men and blackguard riffraff generally, 
of the London streets, to send with a 
man bent on the delicately difficult 





ous, and the mechanical presention | quest of finding the pole! 

well up to the high standard of the More than fifty years later, Charles 
publisher. “Richard Mansfield: the/ II granted a royal charter to a band | 
Man and the Actor.” By Paul Wils-| of “gentlemen adventurers” and very 
tach. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) | Quietly, with much secrecy, the mighty 


i yal Om Hudson's Bay company was founded. 
Ea ae Its launching seems simple, consider- 
“Conquest of the Great Northwest” ing the immense interests involved. 

It is one thing to string solemn, old, 
musty facts together in the order of 
their logical sequence, making them | 
into a book, duly chaptered and in- 
dexed, the compiler complacently lay- 
ing claim to the title of “historian.” 
But something delightfully, brilliantly 
different to accomplish is that which 
has been done by Agnes C. Laut, that 
dashing chronicler, in her luminous 
“Conquest of the Great Northwest,” 
one of the best, by far, of the year’s 


running around the capstans and the 
ships of the gentlemen adventurers of 
England leading to Hudson’s bay are 
off; off to find and found a bigzer 





Germany, and France, and Spain, and 
Austria combined.” 

Commenting on this remarkable 
royal charter, which King Charles 
granted so amiably, giving away all of 
modern Canada except New France, 
and most of the western states be- 
yond the Mississippi, the author calls 
it the “purest piece of feudalism ever 
perpetrated on America; a thing alien 
to the thought of modern democracy 
and, withal, destined to play such a 
necesSary part in the development of 
the northern empire.” A flimsily con- 
structed instrument it was through and 
| through, but it served its purpose for 
two hundred years, 

How valiantly and cleverly the Hud- 
son’s Bay company defended its rights 
against its rivals, the Pedlars, who 
“overran its territory as if royal char- 
ters were a joke and trading monopo- 
lies as extinct as the dodo;” from the 
Nor’westers and various other upstart 
concerns; how each side took the law 
into its own hands, with the most san- 
Buinary results, make the _ liveliest 
reading possible—quite like a novel of 
the “bluggiest” variety. Yet there 
were gentler scenes to record, and who 
may scan the pages describing the 
sufferings and noble sacrifices of the 
early colonists brought out by the 
company without the keenest emotion. 
Obediently they came from homes, of- 
ten of comfort, and obediently they 
laid them down and died for the good 
of this land we enjoy today. 


As the Hudson’s Bay company’s ex- 
Plorations reach toward the Pacific, 














the interest of the western reader 
quickens. San Francisco, points in 
THE TOLL Washington, Oregon, California, the 


From ** A Canyon Voyage,” by F. S. Dellenbaugh 
---Copynght G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


Columbia and Willamette valleys are 
places and localities familiar. One 
must smile to read how the Astorians 





























output of books. In the two hand- } were “Jockeyed out of Astoria”—old 
some volumes, beautifully illustrated | gossip that is quite fresh as told by 
and neatly bound, wherein the tem-/| Miss Laut. A tidy bit of country the 


indefatigable company of “gentlemen 
adventurers” beat up! Ifrrom the Hud- 
son bay clean across the continent to 
the Pacific and to the south through 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
California, the servants of this com- 
pany were the genuine pioneers to 
blaze a way forall followers who might 
come. In summing up her story, Miss 
Laut pronounces this verdict on the 
company and its methods: “Its his- 
tory is its verdict, and it is only fair 
to judge it by the codes of feudalism, 
rather than democracy. Judging by 
the codes of feudalism, there are few 
baronial or royal houses of two hun- 


Pestuous career in our American north- 
west of that greatly famous commer- 
cial enterprise, known as the Hudson’s 
Bay company, is followed, Miss Miss 
Laut has gone on record once more as 
the most sympathetic, responsive and 
human historian we have had or shall 
have in many a long day. 

Not that this doughty writer slops 
over with emotion, allowing her heart 
to influence calm judgment; she 
doesn’t faint at sight of blood, or stop 
her ears because of strong language— 
it was a reugh, wild time those youth- 
ful days of America, and truthfully, 
justly, has the author limned them. 
But at the same time, she infuses into 


her pages a tender sense of romance, | dred years’ family skeletons as the 
giving evidence of a large, kindly un-| ‘Gentlemen Adventurers’ trading to 
derstanding of men and women in a! Hudson’s Bay.” Trickery? To be 
way that uplifts and purifies a tale! sure; but then, it was an old order 


fighting a new, an old fencer trying 
to parry the fancy thrusts of an enemy 
with a new style of sword play. The 
old order was Feudalism. The new 
was Democracy. 

Hudson’s Bay company exists now 
in a modified, subdued form. It played 
a great part in its day, but that day 
is done. Plenty of maps, and, as has 
been said, beautiful illustrations em- 
bellished this admirable book. The 
author vouches for much new ma- 
terial gathered from hitherto unex- 
plored documents in the making of it. 
Miss Laut is a tireless searcher, an 
absolutely conscientious chronicler, as 
well as a delightful racounteur. It is 
the best presentation of the vast sub- 
ject of the Hudson’s Bay company’s 
relation to our continent that has yet 
been offered in points of clarity, style 
and general arrangement of data. 
(“The Conquest of the Great North- 
west.” By Agnes C. Laut. The Outing 
Publishing Co.) B. McG. R. 


often heavy with crime, bitter selfish- 
ness and gross inhumanities indulged 
in alike by the savage and non- 
savage. 

Miss Laut’s methods are modern: to 
the point—swift in the telling, exact 
as to data; never boring the reader to 
stop by the way for the purpose of 
settling a squabble with an authority 
with whom she chances to differ (a 
popular fault with the ordinary his- 
torical writer), and finally, and always 
With an eye to the “news” feature of 
the matter printed. Beginning with 
the four voyages (the first taken in 
1607, the last four years later), of the 
noble-spirited, ‘“‘mad-souled dreamer,‘ 
Henry Hudson, Miss Laut follows her 
hero sympathetically from the time of 
his first voyage to the new world and 
its waters, “chasing that ‘ainbow 
myth, the pole,” to the moment when, 
cast adrift in a frail craft in water he 
himself discovered, bound helpless, but 
shouling defiance to his fleeing ene- 
mies, who were none other than his 
own crew, in his own ship, Hudson 
and his devoted son disappeared from 


With its breezy messages of cheer- 
fulness and its philosophy of happi- 





“A last shout, the tramp of sailors — 
judged by 


empire for England than Russia, and | 


| Of the best issues of the year. 
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ness, the Nautilus for December is one 
Many 
good articles of interest comprise the 
number, one of special note being the 
article on “The Aztecs, Toltecs and 
Tlascalians,” by Prof. Edgar Lucien 
Larkin of the Mt. Lowe observatory. 
“How to Find Your Affinity,” by Ade- 
laide Keen, is a timely treatise. Sev- 
eral poems and installments of con- 
tinued essays complete an interesting 
edition. 





“Women, Etc.” 

If the breadth of a book is to be 
its title, “Women,” by 
George Harvey, certainly claims a 
good deal. The author does not quali- 
fy, but adds “ete,” as though that in- 
cluded the few things left untouched 
by the larger title. And so it does, for 
Mr. Harvey makes no apology for 
changing his subject on every page, 
feeling justified, no doubt, by his title. 
He discusses lightly or seriously every 
question of the day, from woman’s 
right to “enhance nature’s charms,” to 
the Japanese problem. 

There is a nice paragraph on suf- 
frage, which cannot be resisted. It is 
Said: 

lor the purposes, therefore, of purity- 


| ing the ballot, of establishing and main- 


taining lofty standards as to the quali- 
fications required of candidates for pub- 
lic office, of effecting an evener distribu- 
tion of earnings, of providing a heavier 
balance of disinterestedness and con- 
servatism against greed and radicalism. 
we reiterate the expression of our firm 
belief that universal suffrage has now 
become, not only desirable, but almost 2 
Paramount necessity. 

If there was a suffrage party, this 
would do for a plank. But other titles, 
as the “Sagacious Frivolity of Wid- 
ows,” “The power of Sentiment,” “Are 
We Unconsciously Becoming Socialis- 
tic?” and “On Behalf of Satan,” show 
his wide sympathies and droll bent of 
humor. 

An informal collection of essays of 
brilliant variety, they are character- 
ized by a shrewd insight into human 
nature, a matured judgment, a patri- 
otic Americanism, all touched with a 
nice wit that makes the volume en- 
trancing. (‘““Women, Ete.” By George 
Harvey. Harper & Bros.) 





“Viva Mexico” 

Several years ago a number of other- 
Wise blameless people suddenly ac- 
quired the Saturday Evening Post 
habit, because they wanted that much 
to read the experiences of a Harvard 
freshman as set forth by Charles Ma- 
comb Flandrau. For the same excel- 
lent reason many people will no doubt 
buy the volume which has just ap- 
peared with his name on the title page, 


|ecalled “Viva Mexico.” 


It would appear that part of Mr. 
(landrau’s time has been most wil- 
lingly and happily passed in coffee 
growing somewhere in the tierra tem- 
Dlada, between the devil and the deep 
sea. The result, while sufficiently 
modest, has the lasting charm of all 
personal experiences when the person 
himself happens io Je interesting, 
With the added factor that anything 


about Mexico has difficulty in being 
dull, 

Being buttonholed by somebody— 
or anybody—who has just returned 


and will not be restrained of his tale 
is a2 common circumstance here in Los 
Angeles. It would be an easy matter 
to start a large and prevailing society 
of Mexico-mad men and women, 

In the course of teHing just what 
happened to him and his, Mr. Flan- 
drau has been amusing, tender, vivid 
and kindly keen. His life in the sis- 
ter republic brought him into the 
most intimate contact with the real 
people who mean Mexico so much 
better and deeper than the dwellers 
in the three or four large and greatly 
wloyed cities. 

It is perfectly clear that the ‘“com- 
mon people” who worked for him, 
while freely exhibiting their provok- 
Ing and _ fascinating individualities, 
firmly trusted and loved him, and his 
Sane and humorous point of view to 
themward might be set up as a model 
for the usual American supercilious- 


ness. The charm of the tropical coun. 
try—its color, its danger, its wonder- 


ful fascination—have in Mr. Flandrau 
an adequate chronicler. To begin to 
quote would be to print most all there 
1S Of the book—but the wit and wisdom 
of speaking of Mexico as “not a re- 
public but a military Diazpotism” is 
too attractive to omit. 

There was once an English school- 
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boy who translated the familiar latin 
Pogetec, am 2 ian, but J never 
thought anybody else was,” and there- 
by expressed the usual Anglo-Saxon 
attitude toward the foreigner. The 
author of “Viva Mexico” holds quite 
other views and his ability to make 
his readers understand both the vir- 
{ues and the failings of their Mexican 
neighbors arises from his own big 


human sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions. 
To one about to go to Mexico, the 


invaluable. To one who has 
been, it is like a fond, recalling-pic- 
ture of all that was funniest, most 
attractive and curious. And it may 
easily induce a wise and optimistic 
spirit of kindly travel even in those 
who read merely for the forgetfulness 
of the hour and the ephemeral charm 
of a graceful writer. (“Viva Mexico.” 


book is 


By Charles Macomb Fiandrau. OD. 
Appleton & Co.) 
Mosher’s Exquisite Publications 
Have you the Mosher habit? If not, 


get it. The Mosher books are a joy 
to the book-lover, both from the inside 
and outside, In addition to the gems 
of literature, often rare and out of 
print, which are a feature of the Port- 
land, Maine, publishers, his books are 
printed from the type upon genuine 
hand-made paper; no machine-made 
deckle-edge imitations issue from his 
press. Every volume has its parch- 
nent wrapper and slide case, duly 
labelled, ready for the library shelf, 
thereby insuring long life to the book. 
It is in such apparent trifles, which 
are really luxuries that charm, that 
Mr. Mosher excels. F 

Asthe publisher of the dainty “Bibc- 
lot’—than which no more delightful 
gift to a friend than a year’s subscrip- 
lion to this unique little monthly mag- 
azine can be conceived, unless it were 
for two years—Mr. Mosher has become 
known to a large cirele of those who 
love what is best in literature. It is 
in the hope that his books will find 
a larger and larger sale in Los An- 
geles and Southern California that 
this all too brief appreciation of a few 
of his holiday publications is printed. 
Such a delightful variety, such a world 
of choice literature in prose and po- 
etry, and how attractively presented! 
The cost of each little volume is trif- 
ling and yet what richer, better gift 
{oa discerning friend than one of these 
Old World series of booklets, printed 
on Von Gelder paper, with specially 
designed head-bands and_ tail-pieces, 
done in flexible Japan vellum covers. 
What a treat they are! What a boon 
to the recipient! 

There is the “Liber Amoris” of Wil- 
liam Hazlett, that revelation of his 
infatuation for the daughter of his 
landlady, whieh in its confessional as- 
pect is remindful of Rousseau. He 
turned his heart out to so dangerous 
an extent that he almost burlesqued 
the divine passion in his ardor. Its 
publication won for the author much 
harsh criticism and not a little un- 
pleasant notoriety. 

“Sonnets of the Wingless Hours” is 
another testament too little known in 
this country. The author, Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton, died in Florence a lit- 
tie more than a year ago and his son- 
nets, Edith Wharton has told us, ‘‘pic- 
ture the successive phases of despair, 
submission and triumphant courage 
through whieh their author passed in 
the course of his long illness, 

“The Pearl,’ is an English vision 
poem, of the fourteenth century, done 
into modern verse by Marian Mead. 
The poem, beginning with the Jament 
of a father for his infant daughter, 
under the symbol of a pearl * * passes 
on to a revelation in dream of her 
bliss in paradise, Aside from its spir- 
itual aspect “The Pearl” has lyrical 
power, and the note of sorrowing love 
throughout will find an echo in the 
hearts of all readers who have 
mourned. Centuries old though the 
poem is, the human quality in it has 
never died. 

Twenty-one poems by Lionel John- 
son, who died in 1902, selected by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, by race and tem- 
perament best able to estimate aright 
the worth of the lyrics Gf iis @eun- 
tryman, are supplemented by seven 
additional poems, chosen by the pub- 
lisher as more adequately presenting 
Johnson’s lyrical gifts. They form a 
charming litle volume. 

Admirers of William Ernest Hen- 
ley, that great friend of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and encourager of scores 
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of voung writers he “discovered,” will 
welcome the opportunity to get in this 
Old World series of Mr. Mosher's 
Henley’s “Echoes of Life and Death,” 
so beautifully dedicated to his wife: 


Take, dear. my little sheaf of songs, 
I-or, old or new, 

All that is good in them belongs 
Only to you; 

And, singing as when all was young, 
They will recall 

Those others lived, but left unsung— 
The best of all. 


It is an exquisite collection, contain- 
ing forty-seven poems in all, just as 
Henley finally revised and arranged 
them. 

Fiona Macleod’s “Driftage”’ of ‘Na- 
ture Thoughts,’” as Stevenson has 
termed these wonderful appreciations 
of nature by the Celtic poet and 
author, reveals this delightful writer 
in many moods and with the compiex 
charm of a mystical singer. Who that 
has lived much on the desert, and 
taken mental inventory of himself un- 
der the cold, clear stars, when the 
camp fire burns low, will not appre- 
ciate this thought: 

“It is in ‘the desert,’ whether in the 
wilderness of the unpeopled waste or 
in that of the mind where the imag- 
ination wanders like a lonely hunter 
on the trail of the obseure and the 
unknown, that the whisper of Des- 
tiny is supremely audible. It is on 
the eddying air, It is in the sigh of 
the grass. The green branch whispers 
it. It is in the brown leaf, on the 
grey wind.” 

Again, after lingering long and lov- 
ingly over the intervening pages with 
their wealth of imagery, beauty and 


pathos, there is disclosed this beauti- 
ful passage: 
“Afar in an island-sanctuary that 


I shall not see again, where the wind 
chants the blind oblivious rune of 
Time, IT have heard the grasses whis- 
per: ‘Time never was. Time is not.” 

Tt is an exquisite little book, to be 
read at even, when the children are 
safely abed and the cares of the day 
deliberately forgotten. 


Of a far different nature, but be- 
traying vast depth of knowledge and 
a wealth and variety of emotion. are 
selections from the writings of Rob- 
ert G.-Ingersoll, called “Toward Hu- 
manity.” They are edited by Anne 
Montgomerie Traubel. 


Who that is familiar with the works 
of Thomas de Quincey ean ever for- 
get that brief episode in his life with 
poor Ann, the outcast. No one can 
question the truth of this “memory,” 
which is told by the youth—De Quincy 
was then only seventeen, the year was 
1802—with a pathos that still remains 
unique in English literature. Think of 
it, this poor pariah of the streets was 
only sixteen! De Quincy sought her 
in vain after their enforced separa- 
tion. What became of her? Says 
Victor Hugo: 

“Alas! What are all these destinies 
thus driven pell mell? Whither go they? 
Why are they so? He who knows 
that, sees all the shadow, He is alone. 
He is God.” 

Another of Fiona Macleod’s deli- 
cately-beautiful conceptions in this 
Old World series is “Three Legends 
of the Christ-Child,” written with that 
fullness of charm which marks all the 
literary productiveness of this Celtic 


author... Anne M. Batchelder has sup- 
plied an appreciative foreword. It is 
a Christmastide offering of rare 


quality. 

Franeis Thompson’s mystical poem, 
“Ffound of Heaven,” is described by 
James Douglas as “molten white with 
the passion of the imaginative con- 
science, the anguish of the soul that 
flies before the dim vision of a pur- 
suing God.” It is a remarkable con- 
ception. 
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To Wordsworth’s inimitable ‘““Ode on | 


Immortality” is given a preface by Mr. 
Mosher, who alludes to the similarity 


of substance and spirit in this grand | 


ode to that contained in the medila- 
tions of Thomas Traherne, who _ flour- 
ished in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He does not disparage Mr. 
Rertram Dobell’s rehabilitation of 
Traherne’'s poems, and far from les- 
sening in his esteem the merit of 
Wordsworth's abiding achievement, the 
inspiration of the earlier poet but 
adds to his appreciation of the !ater 
one’s masterpiece. 

John Vance Cheney’s little song and 
sonnet sequence, “The Time of Roses,” 
is as dainty in presentment as the lyr- 





ics are beautiful, 
quisite memento of the holiday season, 
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_ Through Ramona’s Country 


BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


. the Colorado Desert,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 





Cunningham, Curtiss 


Author of “ The Old Missions of California,” “ The Wonders of 
Fully 
Cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.00. Half morocco, $4.00 


illustrated from photographs. 


& Welch Company 


The Big Book Store, 252 South Spring Street 








It will prove an ex- 


which in Southern California is not 


less the time of ruses. | 


Final of the series is the bibliograph- | 
ical edition of Oscar Wilde’s poetical | 


works, together with “poems in prose,” 


properly assigned to their true posi- 
tion. It is a splendid collection of all 
the poetic outpourings of the brilliant, 
buteerratic author. 

If these inadequately described 
Mosher books are not obtainable from 
one’s favorite book-seller, it is a sim- 
ple matter to address .Thomas B. 
Mosher at Portland, Maine, requesting 
a-pricelist or ordering any or all of the 
above series. More exquisitely-made | 
little books, or richer literary contents 
it were hard to find anywhere. S. T.C. | 





“Three of a Kind” 

It is an odd trio—a dreamy, kindly, 
old German musician, a waif of a 
newsboy, and a cocker spaniel, that | 
the, “Dhvee @ot, aeKind, “ahoutl 
which Dr. Richard Burton writes with 
sympathetic pen and with the poetic 
touch that illumines the simple little | 





story of companionship. How the 
three came together, the training of 
“Dun,” the cocker spaniel, by his 


young master to do all sorts of cun- 
ning tricks, the pathetic figure ef the 
lonesome musician, wistfully dreaming 
of a lost love, the finding of Phil, the 
newsboy, fatherless and motherless, 
whom he adopts as his own, only to 
find in him the son of the woman of 
his early love, their trials, their joys 
and their final happiness constitute an 
idyllic little tale that is filled with the 
Christmastide spirit. Writing fiction 








eee 





RICHARD BURTON 

is a new role for Dr. Burton. Here 
on the coast he has charmed many by 
his delightful essays, his poems and 
his illuminating lectures on literary 
and dramatic topics. No less will he 
departure. ‘There 
is, perhaps, a trifle too much polish in 
the story, suggestive of the literary 
finish that 1s second nature to the 
essayist and poet, but he would be an 
ingrate who would carp at this feature 
in these days of shipshod writing. 





(“Three of a Kind.” By Richard Bur- 
ton. Little, Brown &~ Co.) 





Rare Old Books at Dawson’s 
Bibliophiles—and there should be 
many in Los Angeles—have a fine! 
“browsing” spot | 


in Ernest Dawson’s' and 


“REVELATIONS OF THE _ 
LIFE BEAUTIFUL 


By M, Evalyn Davis. Baumgardt Publishing Co. 
Elegantly bound in blue and gold. Illustrated. 222 
pages. The oneness of all life, the ktnship of God and 
man, the omnipotence of mind over matter, the spiritual 
possibilities of all men are themes in this collection of ep- 
igrammatic poems in prose and metrical measure. Price 
$1.00, foreign $1.25. Onsale at the leading Book- 


s‘ores. 











The MOSHER BOOKS 


The only collection of genuine hand-made 
paver books at popular prices in America | 
THE MOSHER BOOKS are sold by most baook- 


sellers, but if yours does not keep them my latest cala- 
logue will put you in touch with these editions. 
Catalogue for 1908 sent free on request. 
Please mention The Graphic. 


THOMASS. MOw tra 


PORTLAND, MAINE | 








A TENDERFOOT IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By M. D. Yeslah 


A Christmas present that will 
cure indigestion. 


Send one back home. 
For Sale by all Local Booksellers at 
One Dollar 











book shop on Hill street, facing Cen- 
tral park. A glance through his cat- 
alogue of rare and early works reveals 
many choice old volumes in vellum 
vid calf, with copper engravings, that 
make one’s mouth water covetously. 


| There are several hundred such, many 


having the bookplates of the original 
owners, and include classics in Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and English, 
For a genuine book-lover no more fe- 
licitous present can be imagined than 
one of the rare old books which Mr, 
Dawson and his gifted associate, H. 


| W. Collins, a life-long bibliophile, have 


managed to collect. 


“Through Ramona’s Country” 


“Through Ramona’s Country,” by 
George Wharton James is a book that 
should be in the hands of every lover 
of Southern California, and in the H- 
brary of every dweller in this favored 
land. It will be reviewed at length in 
a forthcoming issue of The Graphic, 
the advance sheets arriving too late 
for consideration in the annual book 
number. For more than twenty years 
Mr. James has been pursuing his in- 
vestigations into the subject; he is 
personally familiar with every Indian 
village that Mrs. Jackson visited with 
Albert Kenney when studying the con- 
dition of the Indians in Southern Cali- 
fornia; his well-Known studies of the 
historical conditions, as well as the 
present conditions from a geographi- 
cal, agricultural, floricultural and 
scenic viewpoint, of the region de- 


scribed by him as Ramona’s country, 
promise a graphic series of word pic- 
knowledge of the Indians 
insure a 


his 
sympathy 


tures; 


with them 








te, 








Sympathetic treatment of the subject. 
Mr. James possesses a large number of 
Mrs. Jackson’s personal letters; his 
collection of photographs on the sub- 
ject is large and comprehensive. It is 
a volume that is bound to interest 
every one who has read “Ramona,” for 
it will give for the first time the inti- 
mate facts that led to the novel’s crea- 
tion, pointing out what is fact, and 
what is fiction. (“Through Ramona’s 
Country.” By George Wharton James. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


“Race or Mongrel” 


This is of the books that make one 
do a little thinking, whether he likes 
it or not. Mr. Schultz is not precisely 
persuasive; on the contrary, he is ag- 
gressive, full of crotchets, and fond of 
Knocking chips off people’s shoulders 
by assertive epigrams. But, unfor- 
tunately for those prejudiced against 
his position, he has an extraordinary 
number of facts to support his con- 
tentions. 

The contents of the book are well 
outlined on the title-page: ‘a _ brief 
history of the rise and fall of the an- 
cient races of the earth; a theory that 
the fall of nations is due to intermar- 
riage with alien stocks; a demonstra- 
tion that a nation’s strength is due to 
racial purity; a prophesy that America 
will sink to early decay unless immi- 
gration is rigorously restricted.’ These 

are the things which the writer pro- 
TesSes-to prove, and he makes a re- 
markably strong prima facie case: 
though one may, perhaps, have a sus- 
picion, when it comes to marshaling 
the infinitely intricate facts of the 
history of all the races of earth, that 
some one else might marshal them 
differently, with equally plausible re- 
suits, The first fifteen chapters, treat- 
ing of the ancient peoples through the 
mediaeval period, are particularly open 
to this suspicion; it is hardly likely 
that one can find a single simple vard- 
stick, with which to measure the va- 
rious problems of their decline and 
fall. In the latter half of the book, 
dealing with Germany, South America, 
China, Japan, England, and America. 
one feels at least that the argument 
can be followed more intelligently, and 
that the evidence is still open to study. 
As to American conditions, the prin- 
cipal facts regarding the growth of 
immigration and the decline in its 
quahty are by this time pretty fa- 
Miliar; but Mr. Schultz contributes 
more surprising conclusions of his 
own, such as the claim that the mixed 
stock, even that proceeding frorn the 
better class of alien immigrants, such 
as the German-American, has con- 
tributed absolutely nothing of worth 
to. the nation. 

The style of the book is bad from 
the viewpoint of coherence and finish; 
one is never quite sure when he will 
be switched off to a paragraph bear- 
ing no obvious relation to its prede- 
cessor, or arrested in order to hear 
once more the sentence which the 
author evidently repeats at regular in- 
tervals throughout his waking hours, 
“The mongrel is worthless every- 
where.” But for such vigor as will 
usually hold the attention, the style is 
well adapted to the purpose in hand. 
In almost every chapter is enunciated 
a theory calculated to make one “sit 
up and take notice.” As for example: 
Jesus was not a Jew; it was fortu- 
nate for the race that the Jews did 
not accept his teaching; a nation that 
gives up its own language for an- 
other will say nothing worth hearing; 
the tendency toward a universal lan- 
guage, “an everybody's tongue” which 
will be “no man’s tongue,’ is perni- 
cious; the idea that we can American- 
ize alien children by teaching them 
the Declaration of Independence is a 
Superstition more. silly than any 
known to the middle ages; the Mon- 
roe doctrine is an abomination, pre- 
venting the decent burial of the rot- 
ten cadavers of South America; the 
movement toward universal peace is 
as absurd as “the Socialist slogan that 
all men are the same kind of Hotten- 


tots;’’"—these are among the novel 
doctrines which add to the interest, 
though perhaps detracting from the 


effectiveness, of this original book. 
Coupled with these are passages 
more certainly sound and memorable, 
of which the following is the only 
specimen we have space to quote: 
“The yellow peril does not consist 
in their great number, but in their 
meral and physical superiority. We 
are their superiors intellectually only, 








are a lovely picture of Browning at 23, 


is pre-eminently a gift book and as 





and that intellectual superiority is 
becoming smaller every day. The yel- 
low peril can be met only by making 
ourselves the moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual superiors of the yellows. A 
strong race must be created here; our 
family life must become purer: 
dren must be taught to respect their 
parents and old age. Women must 
not murder their children, either be- 
fore or after birth. Alcoholism must 
be stamped out. We must become 
able, if we are not, to do our own 
work.” (“Race or Mongrel.” By Al- 
fred P.»Schultz, Ls C. Page & Co.) 


“Browning’s England” 


is to be content. Perhaps it has not 
all been said—one would not discour- 
age moderness—but how much has 
been said rhythmically, prettily, 


This, apropos of ‘“Browning’s Eng- 
land; a Study of English Influences in 
Browning,” by Helen Archibald Clarke. 
Browning’s England is inevitably the 
England of Shakespeare, of Spencer, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and all 
the others, so to name a book “Brown- 
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such deserves first attention. “Brown- 
ing’s England.” By Helen A. Clarke. 
The Baker & Taylor Co.) 
“Musical Memories” 
George P. Upton’s “Musical Mem- 
ories” is one of the most interesting 


-books to musicians published in many 
years. No one man could have mem- 
more interesting to the public 
than Mr. Upton. Since 1855 he has 
been associated with the press cf Chi- 
cago, and aside from his books, which 
are in every musician’s library, he has 
translated into English Nohl’s “Life of 





stir- | 
ringly, with beauty, grace and spirit? | 


Haydn.ae ‘Lifesof Liszt,” and “Life of 


| Wagner.” 
To sit down with the English poets, 


These “Memories” cover the years 
1850-1900, and he says in his preface 
that he has confined them “only to 
those who have retired into the shady 
nooks of life and to that other goodly 
company for whom are the last words 
of Canio in Pagliacci, ‘La commedia e 
finita,’’? They»go back to Jenny Lind’s 


first American triumph, when Phineas 
; Barnum 


“treated his new venture after 
the manner of a musical circus.” Mr. 
Upton says: “It was an incongruous 
partnership, but genius maintained its 
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ing’s England” is only driving a new 
peg upon which to hang all the old 
delightful things. 

How Browning was first influenced 
by Shelley is a familiar and pretty 
story. He saw in a book stall a thin 
little volume, marked “Mr. Shelley’s 
Atheistical Poems; Very Scarce.” It 
was a new name to him and aroused 
his curiosity. His mother, by dint of 
much searching about London book- 
shops, succeeded in getting the en- 
tire list of Shelley’s volumes at O]- 
lier’s in Vere street. Then how eager- 
ly the young poet devoured the beauty 
of the older one, and at once became 
both an atheist and a vegetarian! 

Illustrated and beautifully printed, 
the present volume is most attractive. 
It includes for the main part reprinted 
poems relating to particular places or 
people or events in England and their 
probable bearing upon Browning’s de- 
velopment. Among the _ illustrations 


showing a clear cut profile, full eyes, 
with a tense, sweet mouth and firm 
chin; pictures of Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Bunyan; first folio por- 
trait of Shakespeare, Charles J, and 
others famous in song and story. It 





tween prima donnas, notably Gerster 





TANGIERS. 


AND SHADOW IN SPAIN,” BY MAUD HOWE 


—Copyright, Little, Brown & Co. 





dignity and truth against the cunning 
tricks of the showman.” One of the 
many anecdotes related which shows 
to what extent the Jenny Lind fever 
took possession of every one is an ad- 
vertisement headed “Just Arrived,” 
which reads: 


At 168 Lake street a beautiful lot of 
Jenny Lind long and square shawls, ex- 
tra fine quality and neat and elegant 
styles, such as adorn the graceful forin 
of that universal charmer, the Swedish 
Nightingale. whose inimitable warblings 
and acts of noble benevolence are now 
the admiration of the world. Atsa Jen- 


ny Lind dress goods, ete., at our one- 
vrice cush store. 
Students and singers will find in 


this book the most graphic description 
of Jenny Lind’s singing and art, also 
the verdicts of celebrities of the time— 
Chopin, Clara Schumann, and Men- 
delssohn—concerning her. Altogether, 
the chapter on Jenny Lind is most 
unique and valuable. 
“A Flight of Song-Birds” follows. 
These songsters were attracted to 
America by the success of the great 
Jenny, and the principal ones were 
Sontag and Albani. 
details of some of the noted wars be- 
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Norwegian history. 
e a fascinating part of European his- 
ory. 


to twelve centuries ago “royal youths 


vs. Patti, and Hauck vs. Roze, which 
show the idiosyncracies of the artistic 
temperament, 

Lives of the great singers have been 
written, but reading Mr. Upton’s book 
is like having a long talk with one 
who knew well all these great ones; 


Knew their work musically and the 
many interesting personal things 
which, probably, never before have 
been published, It is said: “I came 


to Chicago in the early fifties and met 
a little singer first entering her teens, 
whose name is writ large in the op- 


eratic history of this country.’ Then 
follows a chapter on Adelina Patti. 
Parents hoping that their children 


may be musical will read in the Patti 
chapter, “There was not an impulse, 
an influence, or a purpose in her early 
life which was not musical.” The 
public has always credited Patti with 
being the originator of the farewell 
habit. In speaking of Ole Bull, Mr. 
Upton says: 

He gave “plain farewells,” “grand 
farewells,’ ‘last farewells,” “‘absolutely 
last farewells’ and ‘‘nositively last 
farewells,’’ atl the rest of his life, and 
blithely reappeared in Chicago almost 
every vear during the next quarter of a 


century. Perhans it was not his fault, 
he may have had a “retiring” disposi- 
tion. It was unfortunate, however, be- 
eause Adelina caught the infection and 
gave us many farewells, pathetic and 


lovely. closing each with “Home, Sweet 
Home; but she was always forgiven, 
for who could sing “Sweet Home” like 
her?" 

“Musical Memories is not monoton- 
ous, treating entirely of artists, but 
the early history of music in Chicago 
is told in a delightful, personal way, 
and the instance related of the first 
production of a symphony. Accounts 
of the visits of all the great violinists, 
pianists, and fascinating anecdotes 
concerning them, Keep the interest 
alive every moment. To those never 
having had the privilege of hearing 
Rubinstein. 
Thalberg, Von Bulow, and all the oth- 
ers, the reading of Mr. Upton’s book 
coines the nearest to atoning for the 
lost opportunity. (“Musical Memories.” 


By G. P. Upton. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Tempting Holiday Book 

“sun and Shadow in Spain, by 
Maud Howe, the result of the authovr’s 
wanderings in that picturesque coun: 
try is a handsome holiday book, illus- 
trated with four full-page plates in 
color and many other pictures from 
photographs never before reproduced. 
The book will be reviewed in these 
columns next week. It is a tempting 
publication, produced in Little, Brown 
& Co.’s best style. 


“In Viking Land” 


Too little of a reliable down-to-date 
nature is known of the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, hence a new book’ on 
the subject teeming with information 
such-as W. 8S. Monroe has written, 
handsomely illustrated with  forty- 
Seven full-page illustrations, is warm- 
ly welcomed, The author, who several 
years ago was connected with the 
public schools of Pasadena, says in 
the introduction that the work is 
based upon two vacation trips in Nor- 
way. The amount of information con- 
tained in the volume proves, however, 
an intimate familiarity with the land 
itself, its interesting people, and de- 
notes the great strides of progress 
that have been made in the last half 
century. A good description of the 
far-famed Norwegian fjords is fol- 


lowed with an equally interesting ac- 
count of the far 
equally 
lands. 
to incorporate a valuable description 
of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
islands that fringe 
mainland, and form the one-fourteenth 
part of the country. 
are the homes of about three hundred 
thousand 
population of Norway 
gaged 
turn about two 
nually. 
which 
world. receive their early trainin sm 
the fisheries. 
indeed, for statistics show that one of 
every five 
grave. 


less known, though 
attractive “fields” or high- 
Nor has the author forgotten 


the Norwegian 


These islands 
people—one-eighth of the 
principally en- 
Which yields in re- 
million dollars an- 

The splendid sailors, for 
Norway is famed all over the 





in fishing, 


It is a severe schooling, 


is doomed to a watery 


There is a chapter devoted to early 
“The Viking Age” 


It is well known that from ten 
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of twelve or fifteen years often went 
aboard as commanders of viking ships 
in order to test their manhood.” They 


pirated on the shores of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; entered the 
Seine at Havre and passed up to 


Paris. They even pillaged along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We know 
how they settled in Normandy, giv- 
ing their name to that part of France. 
We know that the grandfather of Wil- 
liam the conqueror of Normandy was 
a Norwegian viking. But Mr. Monroe 
takes up the home life of these daring 
free-booters, describes their manners, 
customs and activities on their fjord 
farms during the long winter months 
which they usually pass in their 
homes, and by way of illustration 
shows two of the recently unearthed 
viking ships, which were discovered in 
the blue clay, where they had been 
preserved for the last ten centuries, 
Norway is one of the oldest sover- 
eign states in Europe. At the time 
when Alfred the Great was ruling 
England a Norwegian viking chief, 
Harold the Fair-Haired, overcame the 
numerous earls and kinglets and unit- 
ed them into the kingdom of Norway. 
Mr. Monroe gives an interesting and 
concise record from this time on, in- 
corporating the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the union with Sweden and 
the final secession, for which the cor- 
rect causes are given. The new king- 
dom of Norway, ruled by Haakan VII, 
son-in-law of King Edward of Eng- 
land, is dealt with in a chapter by 
itself, The lesson to be learned is, 
that. though in name the new Nor- 
way is a constitutional monarchy, as 
a matter of fact it is practically a 
democracy. The right of voting be- 
longs to every citizen, including 
women. Members of the parliament 
receive $3.25 a day during sessions, 
There are no millionaires or beggars in 
the land. Capital punishment has not 


been meted out since 1876, but pun- 
ishinent by imprisonment on_ bread 
and water often is resorted to. The 


income and legacy tax are the princi- 
pal revenues of the government. The 
former is progressive; no income of 
less than $300 is taxed; above $3,000 
the tax is five per cent. 


Everybody should read Mr. Monroe’s 
chapter on the control of the liquor 
traffic under the Gothenburg system. 
In fact this system is carried much 
further in Norway than in Sweden. 
Except in the larger cities it is prac- 
tically impossible to purchase stimu- 
lants in that land. The system has 
been in operation for the last forty 
years and has resulted in a tremen- 
dous decrease in the use of stimulants. 
Originally, Norway consumed more al- 
eohol per capita than any other coun- 
try in Europe; today her consumption 
is less than every other country, ex- 
cept Finland, where, since the adop- 
tion of woman's suffrage, the liquor 
business has been practically legisla- 
ted out of the country. What a signa! 
lesson for this country. 

Of the people themselves in Norway 
the author says with truth that they 
are plain in appearance; that indepen- 
dence and frankness characterize all 
classes of society. The absence of 
class has played a leading role in the 
widespread intelligence throughout the 
country, and the high place occupied 
in the culture history of Europe. The 
illiteracy is Jess than anywhere else 
in the world, amounting to but one- 
third of one per cent. In Russia, the 
illiteracy is eighty-nine per cent. In 
the chapter devoted to Rjornson and 
Ibsen is shown the debt moderns owe to 
Norwegian literature and that the 
autkor has a keen appreciation of Nor- 
wegian music is shown by the skillful 
manner in which he analyses the com- 
positions of Grieg, Sinding, Kjerulf, 
and Norway’s greatest composer 
Amelia Becker Grondahl. “In Viking 
Land” is a welcome contribution to 
the literature of one of the most in- 
teresting of countries. In addition, the 
book is a credit to the publishers typo- 
eraphieally and mechanically. (“In 
Viking Land.” By W. 8S. Monroe. Il- 
lustrated. L. C. Page & Co.) B. R. B. 





“The Leaven of Love” 


With Southern California as its set- 
ting, Clara Louise Burnham's latest 
story, “The Leaven of Love,” is of 
particular interest to Californians. Of 
plot the book has little—a simple 
theme of love, the bringing together 
of a husband and his wife gives the 
sole basis for the story—but inter- 
woven in the tale is a second romance. 
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Optimism and cheeriness exude from 
the book’s pages and permeating the 
story are the teachings of Christian 
science, told in such a way that the 
most opposed to the creed cannot be 
offended. Regina Keach, an attractive 
retreat on one of the islands in Casco 
Bay, near San Diego, is the scene 
where the plot of the book is centered. 
Catalina and Los Angeles also figure 
in the tale, and the descriptive bits 
are realistic to Southern Californians, 


as well as artistic, but those who live | 


in this climatic paradise and are loyal 
sons and daughters or foster-children 
will be inclined to take exception to 
the flippant allusions to the luxuriant 
growth to be noted here, which Mrs. 
Burnham voices through one of her 
characters, Mrs. Bostwick. Declares 
the latter: 

Southern California is a fraud, a de- 
ception and a fraud. There's one word 
ought to be written across the whole of 
Southern California, and that word is 
humbug. You know how it is 
theater. Nothing gets into your heart 
ancl soul ’cause you know it all aint 
so. Well, all those painted palm trees 
and muslin roses on the stage ain’t one 
bit more imitation than thoSe you see 
here. Yes, ma’am, every sightly thing 
there is in this nart of the world was 
nianted here by the hand o man. The 
soi] was all irritated, or irrigated, or 
whatever they call it. sos to make it 
unnatural, and then these monstrosities 
set out. Good Jand, what plants! Now, 
Y’ve got a nice rubber plant at home. 
Why. the neighbors come in to see it, 
it does so well. The kind they have 
here would flap over the eaves of my 
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SIBYL RAYNOR 


From ‘‘ Leaven of Love,’’ by Clara Louise Burnham 


house. Ive got a border o daisies in 
my garden. A daisy is a modest flower; 
‘ts noted for it. Do you suppose there's 


4 inodest daisy in California? Well, I 
zucss not. They're on a level with your 
ves, and stare at vou bold as brass. 


Mv little pot of red .geraniums makes 
the sittin'-room cheerful. Here they 
climb right out o° the ground up to the 
bedroom and snoop around the windows. 
here. we carry a palm-leaf fan to 
ehurch. Here, they crackle away up 
in the air, big enough for a giant to 
use. It's all exaggerated and showy; 
just like stage doin's. I never go out 
here without feeling as if I was play- 


acting. There’s more reality, and more 
nature, and more satisfaction in one 
North Huddam dandelion than there is 


in all the overgrown rose trees in that 
hotel grounds. 

Figuring in the story, besides Mrs. 
Bostwick, are a Boston dame, who is 
keeping a friend's boarding house for 
a year; her nephew, Claude Raynor, 
and her niece, Sibyl Raynor, a happy 
young girl, bright and _ interesting; 
Violet Smith-Chamberlain, a bride of 
a year, her husband, 
berlain, from whom she has fled, be- 
lieving him guilty of loving another 
woman; Belle Armitage, the girl re- 
sponsible for the separation; her 
father, and Guy Lester. The plot is 
simple and the book’s entertainment 
lies not in the ostensible end, but in 
the bright, amusing conversations, 
which are a large part, its note of 
good cheer and the vividly-drawn 
characters, which, together with its 
wholesome love story, should make 
the book appeal with especial interest 
to girls. (‘The Leaven of Love.” By 
Clara Louise Burnham. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) 





“Salthaven” 


So well Known already is the deli- 
cious quality of W. W. Jacob’s writing 
that there is little to be said of a 
new book from his pen, except that it 
is quite in the style of earlier volumes 
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and of the same whimsical humor. | 
“Salthaven” is a novel, but each chap- | 
ter hag a separate charm of its own: 
apart from the main highway of the 
story. Mr, Jacob’s sea captains are 
truly delightful characters and there 
are several of them concerned in the) 
events at Salthaven. The thread of 
the novel makes no pretention to in- 
tricacy or any particular depth. It 
concerns the love of Robert Vyner for 
the daughter of his father’s chief clerk 
and every page is full of amusing 1n- 
terest. There are several other pairs 
of lovers. who cross the path of the 
persistent Mr. Robert and complicate 
his difficulties for him, but Joan Hart- 
ley is worth every effort he has to 
make. It is a delightful story told in 
Mr. Jacob’s best style. (‘Saithaven.” 
By W. W. Jacobs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, ) 





‘More’s Millenium” 


It is nearly four hundred years since 
Sir Thomas More wrote his celebrated 
Utopia, that entertaining work which 
so charmed his friend, the scholar, 
Erasmus, and drew from the latter an 
interesting correspondence which has, 
in turn, delighted students and schol- 
ars ever since. More would be re- 
garded today, as a socialist, but not 
of the radical type; rather a progres- 
sive liberal of tne Lafollette-Bristow 
order. Hiss work, originally printed in 
Batin, is regarded by Mr. Paget, as 
the mental exercise of a man of the 
world—‘“a statesman’s intellect. taking 
relaxation from the. responsibility of 
practical life and politics along the 
freer, lighter paths of abstract thcory 
and fugitive imagination.” His med - 
ium of expression is Raphael Hyth- 
lodate, Portuguese by birth, a supposi- 
titious Greek and Latin scholar, a 
philosopher who had traveled much,, 
including several voyages with Ameri- 
cus Vespucius, which brings him into 
touch with the country that honored 
Master Americus more than he really 
deserved. 

In the Utopia, described by More. 
through Hythlodate, the aim, evidently, 
was to satirize the avarice of the 
rich and the gross lives of the poor. 
in England. This imagined state was 


shown to possess a system of social 


| are contented, 


Richard Cham- : 


happiness in marked contrast to con- 
ditions existing in his own country; 
it is an idealized community where all 
all are usefully em- 
ployed, where wants are few, and six 
hours’ labor suffice for a day. In this 
Utopia neither laziness nor avarice 
found a place. One of the oldest laws 
was that no man should be punished 
for his religion. Converts to a faith 
or to a political party were made “by 
the force of amicable and modest ar- 
gument,” without bitterness against 
those of opposing opinions; whoever 
added reproach and violence to per- 
suasion was condemned to banishment 
or slavery. O, it was a marvellous 
Utopia that More evolved! 

It is singular that in the discharge 
of his office of lord chancellor, under 
Henry VIII, Sir Thomas was noted for 
the harshness of his sentences for re- 
ligious opinions, and was guilty of 
ereat severities in individual  in- 
stanees. Froude styles More a “mer- 
ciless bigot.” Milder coinmentators 
believe he was conscientiously of the 
opinion that “it was better heretics 
should die than that they should con- 
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A Song of the Heart 


THUSNELDA By Neander P. Cook 


This book contains the Thuringian 
Wedding Ceremony, the envy of all 
brides. Then there is Thusnelda’s 
farewell to her trysting-place;; the 
heroism of Sigune; the quivering 
heart of Ragni, the outcast, with her 
babe, watching the nuptials under 
the castle window; the forsaken 
bridesmaid, and Eunice the Un- 
wooed and the scenes in Fensalir 
(heaven), all never-to-be forgotten 
characters. “A book that you will 
treasure and buy for your friends. 
In hand-illuminated covers, 60ctS. 
We would like you to see this 
book for yourself, and will send it 
this week to you on approval—keep 
it two days—if you like it, send us 
60 cents, if not, return it to us. 
| The Weimar Press, 3015-17 S. Main St., Los Angeles 











tinue in heresy.” It is difficult to har- 
monize this trait with the views ex- 
pressed in his Utopia that no man 
ought to be punished for his religion. 
Erasmus and other writers indicate 
that More was a charming friend, but 
while noble in many of his attributes, 
evidently, he was sadly inconsistent in 
spots. 


However, he went to the block 
cheerfully for his convictions, refus- 
ing to sanction the royal divorce 


Henrv desired from Catherine 
He also declined to take 
the oath of adherence; for this he was 
imprisoned in the tower and fifteen 
months later, was beheaded. Three 
hundred and fifty years later he was 
beatified by the Roman Catholic church 
for his loyalty to papal supremacy. 

“Utopia” was written in 1516, and 
is said to have been suggested by 
Plato’s “Atlantis.” It was translated 
from the original Latin into medieval 
English in 1551 by Ralph Robinson, 
an Oxford man. The present edition 
is rendered into modern English by 
Valerian Paget, who writes an illum- 
inating introduction. That More's 
Millenium was the source from which 
the builders of the American Republic 
gained inspiration is not doubted. It 
is a work that ranks in celebrity with 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” De 
Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” and Swiit’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” No library, pub- 
lic or private, should be without it. 
(*‘More’s Millenium: Utopia.” Ren- 
dered into Modern English by Vale- 
rian Paget. The John McBride com- 
pany.) 


which 
of Arragon, 


“Appreciation of tne Drama” 


Surely, in a day when we leave 
“Mater” to die of loneliness and scram- 
ble jike speculators to get a seat for 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” when 
Emil Novelle is neglected that we 
may gormandize on such _ distorted 
monstrosities as “The Great Divide,” 
a pointing finger such as Charles H. 
Caffin holds forth in his “Appreciation 
of the Drama,’ is not amiss. Even the 
critics, who eulogize, for the sake of 
popularity, overwrought melodramati- 
cism, will, in the presence of this book, 
draw paper before them and _ write 
“timely,” that all embracing, omni-ap- 
plicable, ubiquitous word! 

But, good as it is, Mr. Caffin's work 
is a bit disappointing, Truly, no ap- 
preciation of the drama will evolve 
from a purely objec*tve and technical 
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treatise. The technique, the genesis 
and motive of plot, the dramatic de- 
velopment, the psychology of the de- 
nouement, or the relevancy of the ca- 
tastrophe will be of no interest to the 
Deoplie@in front of “thea-eaurtain. ~All 
these things are 
and of codified construction for the 


matters of science | 
_ how to live. 


student, and are the framework upon | 


Which the drama is built. They have 
evolved and metamorphosed in com- 
pliance with our ideas of unity, effect 
and spontaneity. They are as they are 
because certain combinations of set- 


ting, certain periods for climaxes and | 


anti-climaxes, produce a unified effect; 
and it is 
audience is concerned; not with the 
machinery that produces it. 

Would it aid one in appreciating 
the symmetry of a gothic-renaissance 
roof to dessect upon the jaxtapo- 


and blamelessness, 


with this effect that the | 


| taneous 





sition of the rafters, the size of the | 


struts, the conecavities of purlins, the 
parallel construction of tie-beams, or 
the mitered edges of the ridgepoles? 
To appreciate a sonnet, must one know 
that it contains fourteen lines of iam- 
bie petrameters, rhymed 
such a manner? 


in such and, 
To carpenters and | 


sonneteers these constructional details | 
_ing H. Revell Co.) 


are necessary, but they hardly en- 
hance one’s appreciatien of the fin- 
ished products. 
technically correct that totally fail as 
sommets. Clyde Fitch has mastered 
the technique of dramaturgy; but, 
surely, no one would hold up Mr. 
Kitch’s work as examples of good 
drama. Nor does it augment our de 
light in excellent plays to be told, at 


the expense of twenty-two pages, our . 


history and our duty as a parcel of 
the audience, 


We have read sonnets ! 


Aside from the uselessness of giv- | 
ing the playgoers a dramatic skeleton | 


upon which the author’s intellectual 
meat will be hung, there is a grave 
danger attached to this procedure. In 
endeavoring to embody in a book the 
methods of the drama, the author 
must remember that the theater-goer 
has other pursuits of amusement and 
interest as well as numerous other 
books to read. The result is obvious. 
Only the salient, general rules will 
imbed themselves in the reader’s mind 
sufficiently deep to take root, and, 
while he may have read the volume 
carefully, as he might any other book, 
he will put it down with only a smat- 
tering of _the. subject. Now, under 
certains conditions, known only to the 
conscientious student of dramaturgy, 
a readjustment of construction is al- 
lowable—to-wit: Ibsen’s and Suder- 
mann’s and Maeterlinck's plays. And 
the playgoer, with his superficial 
knowledge, instead of looking for a 
unified effect, will apply his few gen- 
cral rujies»to the drama and, finding 
they fit not, shrug his shoulders Super- 
iorly and pronounce the play con- 
Structionally poor. In thus taking 
from one the pleaSure that one might 
get from an “irregular” play, Mr. Caf- 
fin defeats the very thing he sets out 
to serve, 

On the other hand, had Mr. Caffin 
treated the play subjectively, dealing 
with the results, analyzing the effects 
and the consequential emotions; had 
he taken the author’s aim, the intel- 
lectual side of the drama, and pointed 
out the failures and successes of stage 
adjustments, always bearing in 
the results and not the method of at- 
taining them, the bonk would have 
been much more valuable, for Mr. 
Caffin is an authority upon 
dramatic. (“The Appreciation of the 
Drama.” By Charles H. Caffin. The 
Baker & Taylor Co.) 








— 


Dr. McLeod’s “Comfortable Faith” 


In this world of doubt and pain— 
yes, and of hell—it is a comfort in it- 
Self to find that one man ean inter- 
pret for us a gospel of content and 
consolation. Maleolm James McLeod, 
the able Pasadena divine, in a collec- 
tion of sermons bearing the title, “A. 
Comfortable Faith,” gives us a vigor- 
ous, happy, working plan of life, not a 
stupid acquiescence in it. There is a 
Protest against keeping the Word of 
God, with its stores of help, warning 
and hope, hidden. “It avails not to 
Say that humanity can worry along 
without a soul; the point at issue is 
how much better it can get on with a 
soul.’”’ 


In the chapter, “The Comfort of a | 
Lively Hope,” which, perhaps, is the | 


best composition from a literary view- 
point, Dr. McLeod brings forward 
reasonable arguments against mater- 


' is a poem addressed 


mind , 


matters — 
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lalism and  orientalism (in its best 
form the negative hope of Nirvana), 
and points the way to the cheering, 
virile faith in a living God. This is a 
Sane, not an hysterical gospel. It is 


full of good health and good cheer, a/ 


religious teaching, not how to die, but 
It is a protest against the 
indifference to sin and righteousness 


alike, which characterizes our genera- | 


tion; a plea for enthusiasm, for inten- 
sity. for real passion for religion. It 
holds up ideals of excellence, sincerity 
And it ends with 
a vision of the final victory; a victory 
attained by a natural growth from bad 
to good, from what is good to what is 
best. 
life, but not the fulness of 
that life. 

If you are oppressed and doubtful, 
read Dr. McLeod’s book; it will bring 
you cheer and relief. If you are sat- 
isfied and inactive, read it; it will give 
you an astonishingly new point of 
view, If you already know the com- 
fort of which Dr. MeLeod speaks, read 
it; it will give you strength for the 
struggle, as well as an evening of the 
purest pleasure. (“A Comfortable 
Faith.” By Maleolm J. McLeod. Flem- 


“The Ladies’ Pageant” 


Well, well! “Age cannot wither, nor 
custom-stale her infinite variety.” E. 
V. Lucas read that once and set him- 
self to prove it. The result is an an- 
thology which he calls “The Ladies’ 
Pageant,” a collection which must have 
been made with infinite pains from 


The birth into Christ is instan- | 











uncommon sources. And nothing 
solved yet! Dear, dear! how discour- | 
aged men must get writing about! 


women and then finding so much left 
unsaid, All kinds of women—except 
“Jenny,” why did he leave out Jenny, 
when she is so real, and so weary?— 
are celebrated in these prose and po- 
etic excerpts. He begins with very 
little maids—Little Princess Anne, 
daughter of Charles I, born in 1687, and 
Miss Pope, who was presented to King 
James with 
hand, written by Thomas Fuller. There 
to. “Charlotte 
her’ mother’s arms,’ an- 


Pulteney in 


other to “A Young Lady Five Months | 


Old,” then “Neighbor Nelly,” aged ten. 
and on up by steps of prose and verse 
to lovers, wives, sisters, aunts, 
srandmothers. He was determined to 


and | 


a paper of verses in her | 





please and he has; yes, indeed, every. | 
body will like it from the grandmother | 


to the youngest child. 


Mr. lLueas quotes from 
Smith to this effect: “My daugiter, 
Mrs, Holland, was confined three or 


2Oua, days ago of a a@ittlé girl, and is 
doing very well. I am glad it is a 
girl; all the little boys ought to be put 
fo death.” “Further, to “rub it in” on 
the despised males, he quotes from 
Charles Lamb: “I will be buried with 
this inscription over me: 
L., the Woman-hater’—I 
hated One Woman; 
bless them, and when He makes any 
more, make ’em prettier.” Again he 
“uotes one pessimist, who remarks, 


mean 


“The dreadful thing about women is | 
In spite | 


the men who praise them!” 
of that, it is a very pretty collection 


from every point of view, and shows | 


a wide range of reading on the part of 


Mr. Lucas, and a gallant and amiable | 
Pageant.” | 


disposition. (‘The Ladies 
By E. V. Lucas. The Macmillan Co.) 


Holiday Gift Books 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are noted | 
handsome holiday publica- | 


their 
which 


1Or 


tions, include illustrated gift 


books, stories for the young folks, es- | 


Says, and books of a religious nature. 
A most attractive edition 
linck’s “Pelleas and Melisande,” illus- 
trated with scenes from the opera and 
portaits of Miss Garden. George Eliot's 


“Mill on the Floss” is another delight- | 


ful presentation book, profusely illus- 
trated. In essays there are Henry Van 


is Maeter- | 


Sydney 


‘Here lies C. | 
chat) 
for the rest, God | 








Dyke’s “Counsels by the Way,” Ralph | 


Waldo Trine’s “On the Open Road,” 
Woodrow Wilson’s “The Free Life,” 
and Orison Swett Marden’s “He Can 
Who Thinks He Can,” helpful, uplift- 
ing, comforting and inspiring books 
all. “The Character of Jesus,” by 
Charles KE. Jefferson; Dr. J. R. Miller's 
“The Wider Life,” and “Evening 
Thoughts,” little one-page sermons for 
every day, are equally beautiful in 
thought and mechanical] excellence. For 
the young folk is a “Treasury of Verse 
for Little Children,’ well printed and 
illustrated in colors. “Old Man Coyote,” 





by Clara K. Bayliss, is continually 
getting into extraordinary difficulties 
and HK. W. Blaisdell has made many 
funny drawings to illustrate ihese 
Stories of Indian mythology. E. M. 
W. Buxton, in “Stories of Persian 
Heroes,” recites the deeds of a won- 
derful hero called Rustem and _ his 
horse, Rakush, It is a capital book 
for boys. A fairy’ book of fascinating 
description is William E. Griffis’ “The 
Fire Fly’s Lovers,” and other dainty, 
mysterious fairy tales of old Japan. 
Of a stirring nature for the more vig- 
orously-inclined youngsters are “The 
Galleon Treasure,” by Percy K. Fitz- 
hugh, and “Two Stowaways,” by James 
Otis. For holiday remembrances there 
are Ruskin and Shakespeare calen- 
dars and booklets dealing with serious 
subjects. One of the choicest of these 
is that beautiful little essay of Dr. 
Drummond’s “The Greatest Thing in 
the World.” 


“The Chimes,” Illustrated 


As regular as Christmas is the an- 
nual edition of Dickens’ Christmas 
Stories. This year, the Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. issue a handsome copy of “The 
Chimes,” illustrated (in color and line) 
by George Alfred Williams. In 1844 
Dickens sojourned in Italy, and in 
September of that year settled in 
Genoa, in apartments overlooking the 
harbor and the lighthouse. Here he 
received his inspiration for the story, 
in a great burst of sound that seemed 
to fill Genoa with noise, and vibra- 
tion; it was the chimes from many 
Steeples. Of the story he said him- 
Self: “In my mind’s eye, I like more 
and more my notion of making in this 
little book a great blow for the poor.” 
He aimed to have something imper- 
ishable, a tender touch for the toiling 
masses that nothing could obliterate. 
After it was finished he went to Eng- 


jand and arranged with his friend, 
Forster to gather a little group to 
whom he wished first to read his 


story, before it was given to the world. 
He writes: 

‘I particularly want Carlisle, above 
all, to see it before the rest of the 
world, when it is done, and I would 
like to inflict the little story on him 
and on dear old gallant Macready, 
with my own lips, and to have stanny 
and the other Mac sitting by.” 


The other Mac was Maclise, the 
artist, and Dickens’ reading to this 
Select company was the beginning of 
those later readings that afterward 
became so famous. For the first edi- 
tion, four noted artists were en- 
gaged: John Leech, Richard Dole, 
Clarkson Stanfield, and Daniel Maclise. 

The present illustrator has inter- 
preted “The Chimes” in the true, deep 
meaning of the story, and with more 
Stress upon the human qualities that 
appeal to one more and more as time 
goes on. (“The Chimes.” By Charles 
Dickens, with illustrations by George 
Alfred Williams. The Baker & Tay- 
lei ACO.) 





“Old Edinburgh” 


“Old Edinburgh” is the title of two 
charming volumes by Frederick W. 
Watkeys, who describes that old his- 
torical city with the enthusiasm of a 
New World visitor and from the view- 
point of a careful historian, though 
somewhat prejudiced against the ill- 
fated Mary, queen of Scots, whose in- 
felicitous life was brought to so sad 
an end through the intrigues of Queen 
Elizabeth. But of actual occurrences 
the historical account is given in a 
scholarly way and with a certain 
pleasing and entertaining manner that 
makes both volumes delightful read- 
ing. In the opening chapters one is 
made acquainted with the reception 
that the modern Scot accords his vis- 
itor, attended with a pleasant descrip- 
tion of how he lives, and the usual 
table fare indulged in by him. The 
reader is brought to a vivid realiza- 
tion that not a street of Old Edinburgh 
escaped the spilling of blood. “Family 
feuds and foreign wars” often swept 
away every male member of the fami- 
lies. 


Mr, Watkeys’ portrayal of these 
strenuous times is written with care 
and discretion, yet withal, luminous 
and most enjoyable. The history of 
the castle itself, with its secret cham- 
bers and the many mysteries it con- 
tained, is both fascinating and authen- 
tic. The book is filled with romance 
and intrigue, but with all care and 
careful research for absolute facts that 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


‘Through 


Ramona’s 
Country 


By George Wharton James 


A handsomely illustrated holiday 
book, of interest to every lover of 
Southern California, that author- 
itatively points out what is fact 
and what is fiction in Helen Hunt | 
Jackson’s fascinating romance, 
“Ramona.” For over twenty years 
| Mr. James has been pursuing his 
| investigations into the subject. 
| With over 100 illustrations from 
| photographs. Boxed, $2.00 net; pre- 
paid, $2.18. | 








By the same Author 
| THE WONDERS OF THE COLO- 
RADO DESERT (Southern Ciali- 
300 


fornia.) With over illustra- 

tions, 2 vols. $5.00 net. 

IN AND OUT OF THE QLD MIS- 
SIONS OF CALIFORNIA. With 
140 illustrations. $3.00 net. 

THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED 
DESERT REGION, With 66 illus- 
trations. $2.00 net. 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND 


CANYON, With 100 illustrations. 











At All Booksellers 





LITTLE BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
BuO ST Cane MASS, 








JUNES BOOK STORE 


226 WEST FIRST 
Holiday Books and Calendars 


at Low Prices 





LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


render 


It a reliable compilation. Its 
author 


1S pernaps Over-zealous in his 
pen pleture of the picturesque beauty 
or Old iMdinburgh, as may be seen 
from the following quotation, which 
he borrows from Sir David Wilkie: 
Here alike are the beauties of Prague 
and Salzburg, the romantic sites of 
Orvieto and Tivoli, and all the mag- 
nificence Of the bays of Naples and 
Genag, Here, indeed, to the painter’s 
fancy, muy be found realized the Ro- 
an Capital and the Grecian Acroplis.” 
But the book ig written in a vigorous 
find entertaining style and containing 
historion? data of value to the traveler 
of modern times. It is well illustrat- 
ed by eighty-three ful] page dua- 
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gravures, and is handsomely bound in 
eloth. (“Old Edinburgh.” By Frederick 
W. Watkeys. L. C. Page & Coa.) 





“Weeping Cross” 

Pages torn from the diary of a man 
of adventurous life have a peculiarly 
vivid interest even when the story 
they tell is unpleasant, at times naus- 
eatingly so. This is particularly true 
of ‘Weeping Cross.” It could not well 
be otherwise, when the hero is a Jesuit 
scholastic of the seventeenth century, 
a soldier of forlune and eventually a 
bond-servant in the colonies, near 
Boston, where he forms a guilty at- 
tachiment for the daughter of his mas- 
ter, and the course of this illicit love 
is detailed in every particular. 

According to Montaigne, “A woman 
may yield to such a man, whom in no 
case she would have married, I meane 
not for the conditions of his fortune, 
but for the qualities of his person. 
Kew have wedded their sweethearts, 
their paramours, or mistresses, but 
have come home by weeping crosse 
and ere long repented their bargain.” 


The author, Henry Longan Stuart, 
takes his title from these lines. 
Father Fitzsimon left in the arch- 


ives of the Society of Jesus a “con- 
fession,” a cipher document, mention 
of which has been made in historical 
documents of the sixteen hundreds. 
With this much of foundation, Mr. 
Stuart has ingeniously blended a char- 
acter which might have existed, and 
placed it in scenes of historical verity. 
The story deals with the life of Fitz- 
simon after landing at Boston, a pris- 
oner, The narrative is vivid and mir- 
rors truly the life of the time, full of 
rigors and hardships and daily fear of 
Indian outbreaks, which culminated in 
the Long Meadow massacre, an indeli- 
ble blot upon the Jesuit order and 
missions. 

As for the love story, one can only 
regret that the author should have 
created a situation so utterly without 
redeeming charm. The woman makes 
no appeal to the reader and is not so 
well drawn a character as that of Fitz- 
simon, apparently, casting herself into 
the arms of her father’s servant from 
caprice, and tiring of him for the same 
reason. Other explanations, later, 
arise, but the final situation is not 
logical and gives one no greater ad- 
miration for Madame Agnes than be- 
fore. Yet the man is a study of an in- 
teresting and 
(“Weeping Cross.” 
Stuart. Doubleday, 


By Henry Longan 
Page & Co.) 


“Art of the Netherland Galleries” 

In David C. Preyer’s able volume on 
“mMhe Art of the Netherland Galleries,” 
the reading public is presented with a 
book of inestimable value, both to 
the artist and layman. It is written 
by one who is not only versed in the 
theories and technique of art, but who 
is also a man of attainments, with a 
power to express himself concisely 
and clearly. He is just and vigorous 
in his analysis of the old Dutch mas- 
ters, which are reviewed with a mag- 
netic force that holds the interest ab- 
solute. The system that he has adopt- 
ed in his subject is that of describing 
the art in the Netherlands along his- 


torical lines, speaking separately of 
each artist who created this charac- 
teristic style; producing at the same 


time, a history of Dutch art, embrac- 
ing the old masters who founded and 
formed this distinctive school, com- 
prising the old prominent masters and 
those of the present day, who have 
worked so hard the last fifty years to 
revive Dutch art. 

While the book is undoubtedly force- 
fully written, regarding all the works 
of the old masters that exist in the 
Netherlands, it is somewhat marred 
by egotism, and incorrect statements 
of what exist of those fine old mas- 
ters of the Dutch school in olher 
countries. The author asserts that 
‘at furnishes, incidentally, a complete 
history of Dutch art, from its earliest 
inception to the youngest men of the 
present day—a history which has not 
before appeared in English, nor even 
so complete in Dutch.” He takes great 
pains to enumerate the number and 
importance of the collections in the 
Netherlands, two thousand canvasses 
by more than two hundred artists of 
the seventeenth century, which are all 
shown in the Ryks museunl of Am- 
sterdam, and refers to the Louvre in 
Paris as having three hundred and 
forty-five paintings of the Dutch 
school, one hundred and twenty-one of 


' men of the Netherlands. 
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which are by the artists of the seven- 
teenth century. He then says that 
“the National gallery in London only 
shows ninety-three, while the Metro- 
politan museum of New York has 
forty-eight by these artists.” But, 
singularly enough, he makes no men- 
tion whatever of the superb collection 


in a suburb of London, which 
everyone versed in art knows holds 
the largest and grandest collection in 
the world of Dutch pictures, fifteen by 
their most celebrated landscape and 
animal painter, viz.: Albert 
(1605-72), 
esque 
light is universally renowned. There 
are also ten canvasses by the.brothers 
Jan and Andrew Both; Andrew paint- 
ed the figures to his brother’s land- 
scapes. 

In all, he reviews four hundred and 
forty-one artists, but omits speaking 
in any way of Teniers, the elder, W. 
Romeyn, Breenberg, Wouvermam, 
Waagen, Hobbema, and Brossom, all 
His histor- 
ical and critical review of Rembrandt, 
which is the most lengthy, is excellent 
and enjoyable. The work is hand- 
somely illustrated with forty-seven 
full-page duogravures, beautiful 


: tone, 


If the author had been generous he 


would have accorded proper credit to 
| other countries which have appreciat- | 


ed the beautiful works 


Book 


of Dutch masters in the Dulwich gal- | 
_ tery, 


Suyp | 
whose brilliant and pictur- | 
treatment of atmosphere and | 





in 2 


Duteh masters and have omitted the | 


two last paragraphs of his’ book, 
which read: “Holland is as rich in 
pictorial art as Italy—if it were only 
known;” and, “Let us then contrast 


of the old | 


| all this with Italian art, which is prin- | 


|} or 


many-sided character. | 


| Sar 








cipally devoted to 
churchly creed, or with modern 
French art, truly of decorative value, 
but full of affectation, in its figure 
work, which is its only claim for vul- 
popularity. The final judgment 
will fairly exalt the Dutch above the 


| ideality of the Italians and French.” 


We cannot agree with this, for each 
country has produced works of art of 
extraordinary beauty, which cannot 
be compared, for there is no compari- 
son, as each is worked from a type of 
individual entirely different, and of 
different climes which exert different 
influences. (“The Art of the Nether- 
land Galleries.” By David C. Preyer, 
L. CC, Page & Co) 


“Friendship Village” 
Located in a warm and sunny cor- 


mythological table | | 
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FOR YOUR GHRISTMAS 


BOOKS ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL—By Marah Ellis Ryan 


A remarkable romance of Old California. 
Seventh Edition. 


from photographs, 
special. 


THE [RON WAY-—By Sarah Pratt Carr 


A stirring picture of the building of the Central Pacific Railway, in 
the '60s, and a winning romance of the early days of railroading. 
Fifth Edition. 


BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA— By Irene Grosvenor Wheelock 


The standard. reference authority. 
1 | flexible, in slip case. 


THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND THE OLD SOUTH- 
| WEST—By Jesse S. Hildrup 


Oblong quarto. 35 full-page illustrations. 


Four illustrations. 


Describes all the missions. 





Randall Parrish’s 
salt-sea romance. 





decorations throughout. 





thrilling new story. A truly delightful, 
Four beautiful pictures in colors. 


_ GANTON & CO.—By Arthur Jerome Eddy 


A story of Chicago commercial and sociai life. 


WULNOTH THE WANDERER---By H. Escott Inman 


A bold drama of the old Viking days, With beautiful frontispiece and 


Ycur Bockseller Has All These in Stcck 
AND YOUR BOOK PROBLEMS CAN LARGELY BE SOLVED FROM 


With unusual illustrations 
In cloth, and also rich leather, 


Cloth, extra. 


Profusely illustrated. Leather, 





THREE CAPITAL NOVELS 
THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE ‘DONNA ISABEL’ 


genuine, 


Five illustrations. 





THIS LIST 
| A. C: McCLURG>"& COss->UP@iCriiak>, CHIGACO 


(San Francisco Office) 








Delight and gratify your book-loving friend with a rare old book. He 
would rather be the proud possessor of a volume of intrinsic worth than 


ner of a clever newspaper woman's 
imagination is a quaint little village | 
called “Friendship,” where any one 


may abide for a brief, charmed while, 
if he but wills it. In company with 
Zona Gale, whose “Loves of Pelleas 
and Ettarre’ and her short. stories 
give sufficient earnest of her enter- 
taining qualities, take the “Dick Dash- 
er, We call the train the Dick Dasher, 
because Dick Dasher is its engineer,” 
and when the lights of 
gieam on the tracks as the train slows 
into the station, get off and “stop a 
spell” to meet its simple, kindly folk 
and enjoy their homely philosophy. 
What matter the place has no real 


“Friendship” } 





existence on the map, as “Friendship” | 





your guide makes it seem real. So 
let it suffice to chat and play, shed a 
tear or two and breathe a sigh as you 


| listen to the little, great events in the 


lives of its citizens—in short, live and 
love for a limited space of time with 
its ‘home folks,” who, after all, are 
so really human that each takes on 
flesh and blood, and the “make-be- 
lieve” spirit of childhood is not needed 
to shape in the mind known counter- 
parts in scores of little cities and town- 
lets in that middle west, which need 
not be mentioned, The reader can do 


that for himself, and better, than the 
reviewer. 
Here in the pages of ‘Friendship 


Village” one is privileged to meet Cal- 
liope Marsh, always planning a de- 
lightful plot for the pleasure and pro‘l,. 
of the souls and spirits of those abuut 
her, and planting her “cedars in the 
wilderness” unostentatiously; “dear 
old Dr. June, pastor-emeritus of 
Friendship, since he was so identified 
with all the village interests that “ot 
many couldmtelly irom what churel she 
had retired;” the Topladys, Tirn.othy 
anq Amanda; Miss Liddy Ember the 


village seamstress, and her beautiful | 
sister, Ellen, who was “not quite | 
right;” Mr. and Mis’ Photographer 


Sturgis, on the stairs to whose gallery 
the visitor was greeted by a sign an- 


to receive innumerable books which are made for the moment and un- 


known tomorrow. 


CALL, PHONE OR WRITE for our catalogue, just issued, of Rare 


and Art Books, 


FACING CENTRAL 
PARK, 
MAIN 3859 


UNDER _THE 
PORTSMOUTH 
HOTEL 


S and 





518 South Hill Street, 


“CALL AND BROWSE IN QUIET AND COMFORT " 





nouncing “The Dead from Photos a 
Specialty;” the Proudfits, who passed 
the greater part of the time abroad; 
Mis’ Holeomb-that-was-Mame-Bliss, 
to distinguish her from the other Hol- 
combs; Mis’ Doctor Helman, Mis’ 
Pos’master Sykes; Delia More; Abel 
Halsey, itinerate minister of great soul 
and power; Emerel Kitton and her 
Ma, Mis’ Ricker; ; Mis’ Fire Chief 
Merriman, ‘ ‘so. delicate’ of spirit; 
Peleg Remus and his fiute; Eb Good- 
night, the spineless one who finally 
‘woke up;” and Elspie, “lonesome, 
too.” These and a score more play 
the drama in the “home town.” Char- 
acterizations, every one, done with a 


skillful hand, in sketches given con- 
tinuity by the threads cf several 
charming romances, and the strong 


ties of human sympathy which must. 


bind the dwellers in a small neighbor- 
hood, especially. 


/hap will recognize as having met be- 
‘fore in his jaunts through magazine- 


DARD 
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Caliope Marsh, the philosapher pre- | 
| eminent in the narrative, being most) 
unique in portrayal, the reader may- | 


land, a part of this delightful story 
having appeared in several  well- 
known publications. One is tempted 
to quote copiously from her quaint. 
odd expressions on the happenings of 


the village, equally applicable’ to 
work-a-day life anywhere.- “Some- 
times life is some like hearin’ fire- 


crackers when you don’t feel up to 
shootin’ ‘em yourself.” And _ again, 
“Your clothes don’t make you by 
any means, but they do sort o’ hem 
your edges, or rhyme the ends oO’ you, 
or give a nice even bake to your crust 
—I dunno. They do somethin’;” or, 
“T was thinkin’ how like a dunce we 
are to live a life made up mostly of 
urrants an’ feetache followin’. Yet, 
after all, the right sort o’ urrants an’ 
like that is life—an’, if they do ache, 
*tain’t like your feet was your soul.” 


Mixed with the humor and good 


/sound sense is a flavor of pathos ap- 


proaching the tragic, in the Loneway 
affair in the “top floor back.” But 
the book will speak best for itself and 
few can afford to miss the opportunity 
to visit this favored hamlet, “with no- 
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body sick and nobody poor.” (“Friend- 
ship Village.’ By Zona Gale. The 
Macmillan Co.) 


Famous Indian Chiefs 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
Indian chiefs of Uncle Sam’s vast do- 
main felt instinctively that they had 
a warm friend in Major General O. QO. 
Howard, when the Great Father at 
Washington sent out the one-armed 
soldier, with the kindly eye and re- 
assuring voice, to adjust their trou- 
bles, delve into the 
Which they and their tribes fretted, 
and promise them an honest hearing 
and a square deal. In all the years 
that General Howard did service on 


the frontier, as soldier and as diplo- | 


mat, he never forgot a promise, never 


lost the confidence of the trusting 
aborigines. 
In his “Famous Indian Chiefs I 


Have Known,” which series of sketch- 


es originally appeared in the pages of | 


the soldier-author has 
pictured in simple language, attuned 
to the young readers he addressed, 
the more prominent of the notable 
Indian braves, whose names are writ- 
ten in the history of the frontier, and 


St. Nicholas, 


are an integral part of the annals of 
| fruit down to a small boy, sped through 


They range from 
chief, 


the American army. 
Osceola, the famous Seminole 
whom, of course, General 
never saw, to Geronimo, 
Apache chief to take the 


the last 
warpath. 


With the single exception of Osceola, | 


all the Indian chiefs described were 


known personally to the army officer, | 


and all loved or respected him. 

It is a long list and around “the 
names center the most thrilling inci- 
dents of contact with the native 
Americans for half a century, in which 
the army, although occasionally 


worsted, inevitably proved the victor | 
It took a tedious time to | 
demonstrate to the redskins the futil- | 
rebellion, but even the | 
most intractable came to recognize the | 


in the end. 


ity of» their 
hopelessness of their efforts. Cochise, 
the famous Apache chief, voiced this 
in a sentence full of simple pathos 
when he said to General Howard, “No- 
body wants peace more than I do. I 
have killed ten white men for every 
Indian I have lost, but still the white 


men are no less, and my tribe keeps | 


frowing smaller and smaller, till it 
will disappear from the face of the 


earth if we do not have a good peace | 


soon.” 

Invariably, war, in its inception, was 
the result of misunderstandings, in- 
justice or treachery on the part of 
the whites. The savages retaliated in 
the only way they knew and horrible 
as was their revenge on innocent men, 
women and children the responsibility 
cannot be shirked, for in the main the 
whites were the original aggressors. 
Of the twenty-three Indian chiefs de- 
picted, Cochise, the Apache, Captain 
Jack the Modoc leader, Chief Joseph 
of the Nez Perces, Red Cloud, the 
Sioux, Washakie, the Shoshone, Cut- 
Mouth John, the Umatilla scout, Sit- 
ting Bull, the Unepapa Sioux, and 
Geronimo, the Apache, are the best 
Known to the present generation, 
much of their prowess on the warpath 
having been a matter of contemporary 
history. To Sarah Winnemucca, the 
brave little Piute princess, a most in- 
teresting chapter is devoted,,. 

Strictly speaking, Sitting Bull was 
not a chief, that is, not a war chief. 
He was a medicine man, not a fighter, 
but his implacable hatred of the 
whites, and his great influence over 
the disaffected yvoung braves of the 
Dakota tribes marked him as a dan- 
serous foe to frontier settlement. Gen- 
eral Howard is slightly in error in 
telling’ of Sitting Bull's death, in De- 
cember, 1890. He says the Indian po- 
lice entered his lodge (it was his 
cabin) awakened him from sleep and 
forced him to come out, which made 
him “wild with anger.” The facts are 
that he yielded to the persuasions of 
Lieutenant Bull Head, chief of the 
Indian police, to leave quietly, but 
stung by the taunts of his son, Crow- 


foot, he called on his Messiah follow- | 


ers, the ghost dancers. to shoot down 
his captives, They did so, but Sitting 
Bull went to his death with Shave 
Head and Bull Head, the latter shoot- 
ing Sitting Bull after receiving his 
own death wound. 


Eivery boy and girl should be famil- | 


jar with the names of these noted Uae 
dian chiefs, especially those who livein 
the west, once the scenes of desperate 


conflicts between white men and red. | 


injustices under | 


Howard | 














General Howard has put all young 
Americans under an obligation in pub- 
lishing these reminiscent sketches, 
which are capitally illustrated by 
George Varian and by photographic 
reproductions in half tone. 
Indian Chiefs I have’ Known.” By 
Major-General O. ©. Howard. 
Century company.) 


Peter Newell’s “inole’ Book 

Inimitable Peter Newell with his 
droll humor, doubly exemplified, in his 
case, by pen and pencil, has perpe- 
trated one of the funniest illustrated 
Christmas books of the season. He 
calls it “The Hole Book.” Tom Potts 
was fooling with a pistol when it went 
off unexpectedly and how that bullet 
did travel! It smashed a fine French 
clock, crashed through the kitchen 
boiler, cut the rope in two where a 
little girl was swinging, pierced the 
gasoline tank of an automobile, caus- 
ing an explosion, ploughed through 
the canvass in an artist’s studio, chang- 
ing the expression of the Subject, pen- 
etrated a gold-fish aquarium, drench- 
ing Granny with escaped water, freed 
& box of mice, hit the bowl! of a 
Dutchman's pipe, clipped the laden 
Dranch of a pear tree, dropping the 


a Silk hat, made an orifice in a bag of 
grain, broke a fish-pole, killed a wild- 
cat, plugged a watermelon, hit a flock 
of toy balloons, sailed through a bass 
drum, crashed through a stove pipe, 
made an escape hole for a_ pur- 
sued -mouse, set off an alarm bell, 
“squashed” a piper’s bag, plunked in- 
to a bee-hive, snipped a kite string, 
clipped a dog chain, and finally came 
to a halt through striking Mrs. Newly- 
wed’s iced cake. 

And this was lucky for Tom Potts, 

The boy who fired the shot— 
It might have gone clean round the 
world 
And killed him on the spot. 

There’s the hole this wonderful bul- 
let made, right through the center of 
the book, and through the deliciously 
funny drawing, in color, made by 
Peter Newell. It is a capital gift- 
book for the small son or daughter. 
(“The Hole Book.” By Peter Newell. 
Harper & Brothers.) 





“The Flaming Sword” 


Fourth in the series of Mrs. Carter 
Harrison’s fairy tale books is “The 
Flaming Sword,” illustrated like the 
Others by Lucy Fitch Perkins. This is 
not properly a fairy tale, but an imag- 
inary solution of many mysteries of 
eath and sky. The first story, which 
gives title to the book, is of Azrael and 
his punishment through God’s dis- 
favor He was set to guard the gate 
of Eden, but left his post to gaze upon 
the sleeping Eve, and in his absence 
Satan entered. All the disaster that 
followed, and Azrael’s long penance, 
make a pretty story. The author has 
fanciful legends concerning the great 
dipper, the rainbow, diamonds or an- 
gels’ tears, the mist, the aurora bore- 


| alis, the polar star, the mocking bird, 


and the lily. Whether these pretty 
tales convince the child or not, they 
stimulate his imagination and add to 
his joy. Mrs, Harrison writes in a 
clear, easy style, with a strong reli- 
gious fervor. The volume is dedicat- 
ed to Bishop Conaty. Mrs. Perkins’ 
illustrations are poetic in conception 
and many of them beautifully colored. 
It is a charming gift book for young 
readers. ((“The Flaming Sword.” By 
Edith Ogden Harrison. Illustrated by 
Lueyv Fitch Perkins. A. C. MeClure"@6.) 


Judge Wilbur’s “Bear Book” 


One does not have to go away from 
Los Angeles even for story books, for 
the little folks this Christmas. Judge 
Wilbur has supplied this need with his 
“Bear amily at Home.” In the intro- 
duction he says he found there were 
any number of cheap picture books, 
but so few story books, that with 
the pictures he found he had to make 
lupwstories for his children, sind. be* 


_ lieving others would like to hear them 


he decided to collect them in a little 
volume. These interesting bed-time 
tales are intended to entertain, as well 
as to instruct children in the facts of 
natural history, kindness, politeness, 
and co-operation, and particularly the 
necessity of implicit obedience’ to 
parents.” In interspersing Bible stories 
among the bear stories the author en- 
deavors to instil an interest in the 
Bible. The stories are connected 
somewhat after the “Arabian Nights” 
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bears’ 


to tell a story. 
Bible stories, 

the menagerie had told to his 
Parents who do not possess im- 
agination should by all 
cure these stories to read to the little 
Ones and those who have this faculty 
can continue them 
indefinitely. 


girl. 


to Los Angeles. 


it Was 
the “Little Colonel” finished her edu- 
that ended the 
stories, but | 


cation, and 
delightful series of girls’ 
Miss Johnston received so many re- 
quests inquiring what became of the 
other young folk so 
nected with Lloyd, she was persuaded 
to add “just one more” to the series. 
Little Mary Ware is counted as one 
of Lloydsboro valley people, although 
her home is in Arizona. 
Warwick Hall school, where her idol, 
had graduated the year pre- 
She is a quiet, lovable, little 


Lloyd, 
vious. 





ILLUSTRATEDGIFT BOOKS 


THOREAU’S 


Cape Cod 


With many photographs by Clifton 
Johnson. 8vo, $2.00 net. (Post 20 


cents.) 
MAETERLINCK’S 


Pelleas and Melisanda 


Illustrated with scenes from the 
opera and portraits of Miss Garden. 
Introduction by Montrose J. Moses. 
8vo, $1.50 net. (Post 15 cents.) 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 


Mill on the Floss 


With 17 illustrations from scenes 
in the “Floss” country. 8vo, $1.50. 


ESSAYS 
HENRY VAN DYKE’S 


Counsels By the Way 


Collected papers and addresses, 
printed by the Merrymount Press. 
12mo, $1.00 net. (Post 10 cents.) 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN’S 


He Can Who Thinks He Can 


A strong series of papers on suc- 
cess. 12mo, $1.00 net, (Post 10 cts.) 
RALPH WALDO TRINE’S 


On the Open Road 
“A Creed of Wholesome Living.” 12 
mo, 50 cents net. (Post 5 cents.) 


WOODROW WILSON’S 


The Free Life 


A message of the times. 
cents net. (Post 8 cents.) 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
CHARLES E, JEFFERSON’S 


The Character of Jesus 


A study of the personality of Christ, 
J2mo, $1.50 net, (Post 15 cents.) 


J. R. MILLER’S 


The Wider Life 


A new volume of addresses on right 
living. 16mo, 65 cents, gilt top, 85 
cents net. (Post 8 cents.) 


Evening Thoughts 


Little one-page sermons for every 
day. 16mo, 65 cents, gilt tops 85 
cents net. (Post 8 cents.) 
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| A stirring tale of adventure. 
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' Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.'s New Books 


(“Famous | 





BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Treasury iat Verse 
for Little Children 


Beautifully printed and illustrated 
in colors and pen-and-ink, by Willy 
Pogany. 8vo, $2.50. 


CLARA K, BAYLISS’S 


Old Man Coyote 


A sheaf of Indian legends, illus- 
trated in,eolers by E. W, Blaisdell 
8vo, $1.00 


E. M. W. BUXTON'S 





Stories of Persian Heroes 


With illustrations and decorative 
borders. 8vo, $1.50. 
WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS’S 


The Firefly’s Lovers 


And Other Fairy Tales of Old Japan 
Illustrated in colors. 8vo, $1.00. 


PERCY K. FITZHUGH’S 


The Galleon Treasure 


12mo 
75 cents. 


JAMES OTIS’S 


Two Stowaways 


A story of the fishing banks. 
75 cents. 


THE CHISWICK SERIES 


L2nag@ 




















Each 50 cents net. (Post 5 cents.) | 


A Ruskin Calendar 
A Shakspeare Calendar 


J. R. MILLER’S 
Glimpses of the Heavenly Life 





What Is Worth While Series 





Fach, 30 cents net. (Post 5 cents.) 
Turning Northward. Miller. 

A Cure for Care. Miller. 

The Hope of Immortality. Dole. 
The Sure and Living Faith. Gordon. 
The Wheels of Time. Barclay. 
The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Drummond, 


YORK 








By Judge Curtis D, 
The Neuner company.) 


“The Little Colonel’s Chum” 
regretfully supposed 


married, 


intimately 


terest 


all fickle, 


means pro- 


in the same vein 
As a home product, both | 
typographically and in 
(several colored), this book is a credit | 
(“The Bear Family 
at Home, and How the Circus Came 
Lon Visit Chem: 
Wilbur. 


illustrations 





when | are given 
Ducember. 
the Heart of Ayrshire 
Lean Harper, 
its Interact ES) 
of illustrations 
“Abhey'’s Latest Mura] Paintings,” by 
Roval OCertissoz, 
well 
Ssue is replete with good fiction, in- 
cluding stories by Katherine Holland 
Brown, James B. Connolly, Josephine 
Daskam Baron, Emerson Tayler Are 


Temple 


Oat 


she enters 





thur 
Bailey, 


style. A menagerie train breaks down | soul, with the “divine gift of making 
in the woods and the animals escape. ; friends,” by taking a sympathetie in- 
One after another they arrive at the 
home, and sitting around the 
fire at night the little Cub Bear asks 
Papa Bear or one of the other animals 

The Lion relates the 
which the chaplain in 
little 


in others’ affairs, 
keynote of the 


“Keeping tryst,” although 


trashy college stories 
No continuual] violation of 


in every way the real 
vays, Miss Johnston uses 
familiar expressions and apt 


aduotations in her Story, and no senti- 
| Mental drivel, that a reading of one of 
her books leaves the pleasantest of 
reflections, “Mary Ware; the Little 
Colonel’s Chum.” By Annie Fellows 
wornnston.— Lj. ee Page & Co.) 





Two specia] articles of serious topic 
“Robert Burns’ 
,’ by George Mc- 
occupies the lead. and 
enhanced by a number 
by Frank L. Emanuel. 


is an entertaining, as 


aS an instructive article, 


Sherburne Hardy, and 








Even her 
disagreeable roommate is won over 
her. As usual, the 
Story is 
Miss Johnson's character’s are not at 

Delightfully different is this | 
charming story of girl life ine school 

and out, from the 
| for boys. 
/rules, no pranks or foolish love-mak- 
ing, but many interesting 
and incidents, 
thing. As alw 
SO many 


by 


experiences 


prominence in Scribner's for 
Country, 


The 
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By René T. de Quelin 


A. R. Valentien, the fiower artist, 
has an exhibition of his water colors 
in the Blanchard galleries that will be 
open until December 19, inclusive. 
This painter was known for a number 
of vears as one of the prominent 
decorative painters on pottery at the 
famous Rookwood pottery in Cincin- 
nati. Owing to failing health he re- 
signed his position and came out 
to California, where he has been for 
the last eighteen months, making San 
Diego his home. The exhibit which 
he presents is the first given of this 
artist’s work in Southern California, 
and we have a new interpretation in 
the rendering of flowers. The first 
impression received is of their low, 
mellow tone. On better acquaintance 
and close examination one finds that 
the artist has a masterly technique 
in water color. 

+ * * 

He excels in backgrounds and in 
the depths of the foliage in his group- 
ings of glass and pottery ware, Sev- 
eral of the pieces which hold the flow- 
ers being surprisingly well rendered. 
In drawing, the flowers are perfect. 
and in the majority of cases well 
composed. But in general effect we 
find they are too subdued, that the 
flowers lack life and vigor and the 
fullness of the necessary modelling 
requisite for pictorial interpretation. 
They are seen, as it were, through a 
film or haze that one longs to clear 
away to receive the full benefit of 
their glorious beauty. All this, no 
avuyt, comes from the many years 
-f eareful and close work on pottery 

the Rookwood type, where the dec- 
yation iS subservient to the piece, 
4nd the softer this was made, the 
greater value it had as a piece of dec- 
oration, 

x * * 

While some of this value is of 
marked importance in the making of 
a picture, still the other quality of 
prominence to the subject, flowers, 
is of first consequence and we feel as 
the distance increases in time from 
the influence of the pottery art, that 
he will become one of the first flower 
painters of the day, for he has ac- 
curacy of drawing and a wonderful 
feeling for backgrounds, in which 
nine-tenths of flower artists fail. 
There is no doubt that with a longer 
residence in this clearer and brighter 
RP eccunere of 
that this artist will develop a brighter 
and more vigorous translation for the 
glories, beauties and brilliancy of 
flowers. The exhibit is well worth a 
visit, and shows a rendering entirely 
different and most interesting from 
many points of view. 

* * * 


Kanst galleries have secured sev- 
eral works of the famous modern 
Duteh artist, Jan Sluyters, who took 
the Prix de Rome in 1904. One of 
the most important canvasses by this 
artist is called “The Workman,” strong 
and powerful. Another, “The Poet— 
Telling Stories to the Fairies,” and 
another of a woman seated on a 
bench in a park. 

*x* * x 

Mrs. Harris is represented by an 
unusually good water color of a scene 
in Venice that is happy in composi- 
tion and grouping, and above the 
average of her usual work in color 
and effect. 

z e *€ 

J. H. Nicholls, the Pasadena artist, 
is represented in this gallery by two 
interesting landscapes, warm and rich 
in color, one especially that is much 
credit to the artist. 

* * % 


Richard Kruger has about twelve 
paintings mostly in water color. A 
decided change is noted in his later 
work done while on his trip through 
the mountains last sumuiner, which 
shows that he has somewhat started 
to break away from the cold, weird 
zioom of his usual work that is at 
times repellant, One painting of 
mountain scenery was quite good in 











| understood. 


Southern California | | 








effect and of a much higher standard 
than his former work and less woolly 
in his rendering of trees. 

* * % 


Ww. R. Caton, an artist formerly of 


Philadelphia, is exhibiting for the first 
time in California canvasses that have | 


obtained some reputation in the 


Quaker city. 
oS a 
E. wu. Russell, royal Canadian 
academician, has placed specimens of 
his work in these galleries for public 
view: one of Muskoka lake, Canada, 
is of especial eee 
* * 


Kanst ieee have sent a large 


eollection of paintings to J. S. Glass- | 
exhibition and 


cock, Pasadena, for 


sale. 
* * 3 

John A. Donovan, the marine paint- 
er. has been very busy with his line 
of work and has sent all his paintings 
east for disposal. He expects, in a 
few days, to go to Santa Barbara to 
see his friend, Rob Wagner, portrait 
painter, who is now very busy on 
several commissions, one, that of a 
portrait of Earl Graham, full length, 
which is said to excel the painting 
made of Stuart Edward White, which 
was exhibited in the Steckel galleries 
about a year ago. It is expected that 
this portrait will be placed on exhi- 
bition in a few months. 

x *e * 

J Ss. Thayer & Co. of South Broad- 
way have a well selected line of small 
pictures, very suitable for holiday 
presents. 

* * * 

In a communication received by the 
writer from Cari Oscar Borg, the 
news is conveyed of his safe arrival 
in Honduras. He has gone with the 


| intention of painting much of that 


interesting country, where he intends 

to remain for at least twelve months, 
x *« # 

The exhibition of stencilled fabrics 

given by Kathryn Rucker in the Was 

Ww. C. A. building this week, has been 


such a revelation to the public that | 


it has been decided to continue it for 
one week longer. It has gone to prove 
that stenciling on fabrics has not been 
Most interesting, rich 
and valuable pieces have been shown 
and greatly admired by those who 
saw them. They illustrate the won- 
derful possibilities in the Many Man- 
ipulations of the dye colors. 
* * x 


Monday, Dec. 14, an exhibition of 


oil painted tapestries will be opened | 


at the Kanst galleries on South 
Spring street, by Mrs. Ora 
Scott. A talk on art will be given at 
8 p. m. the opening day, and visitors 


will be received that evening. 








Cawston 
Ostrich 


nono Feathers 
Are Superior to All Others 


Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 
Tips, Plumes, Boas, Stoles, Muffs for Sale at Pro- 


ducers’ Prices. 


Old Feathers Cleaned, Dyed and Recurled. 


City Sales Store 
224 W. Third St., Los Angeles 


(One door from Broadway) 
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i Blanchard Liat Stublio Building | : 


Science 


Largest 
or terms and all infor- 


D, 
232 S.Fam St: 


Devoted exclusivelv to Music, Art, 


Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Studio building in the West. F 
mation apply to F.W 


233 South Broadway “ 
Los Angeles, Ca. 
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STEINWAY 


The Masterpiece of Pianocraft 
UPRIGHTS GRANDS 


Style K Vertegrand .... Style O Miniature Grand $800 
Style N Upright $600 | Style A Baby Grand.....$950 
Style I Upright $675 | Style B Parlor Grand ..$1 100 


Add $25 on Uprights and $50 on cee for freight and handling to the Coast. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL COMPANY 


Sole Agents for Southern California and Ar.zona 


345-7 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
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Los Angeles ‘to idee East 


VIA NEW ORLEANS 
AND THE SUNNY SOUTH 


A train of unsurpassed comfort and elegance, 
passing through the historic places of our neigh- 
boring territories and of Texas and Louisiana to 
the quaint ‘Crescent City: 

Through sleepers to Washington, D. C., Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati, Louisville and many other points. 

Daily from Los Angeles at L002 Pp: 10: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices 
600 South Spring St., Cor. Sixth. Arcade 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave., Los An- 
geles, California. 














J]. BOND FRANCISCO 


Studio Removed to 


Residence 1401 Albany 


WHEN YOU 
Make Presents 


Tet them be of such things as will 
last long, to the end they may be in 
some sort immortal and may fre- 
quently refresh the memory GL “tlic 


Visitors Wednesdays 











receiver. For a present there is 
nothing more acceptable than a 
beautiful framed picture. 


KANST ART GALLERY 
642 South Spring Street 


STENCILING 


Taught by 
Kathryn Rucker 


Classes Held in the Y.W.C.A. 
Inquire or Terms. 
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By Ruth Burke 
EVENTS FOR NEXT WEEK 


AMIONDAY—Society vaudeville at Ebell 
club house under auspices of the IT.os 
Angeles Fruit and Flower Mission: 
evening. 

TURSDAY—Wedding of Lieut. Adna R, 


Chaffee, Jr... and Miss Jethel Warren 
Huff, Fort Riley, Kansas: evening. 
Mrs. W. J. Chichester, 2806 Menlo 


avenue, dinner party in. henner of "Miss 
Panuie Todd Carpenter; evening. Miss 
Violet McDonald, 
bridge party for Mr. and Mrs. J. c. 
McDonald of Mexico City; evening. 


WEDNESDAY—Mrs. West Hughes, 500 





West Twenty-third street, informal 
tea for Mrs. Sidney Ballou of Hono- 
lulu. 

PRIDAY—Mrs. W.J. Chichester, 2806 


Menlo avenue, box party at Symphony 
orehestra concert, in honor of Mrs 
Ballou; the Auditorium. 


With military appointments giving 
emphasis to its splendor, the wedding 
of Miss Helen Valentine Chaffee and 
Lieutenant John Hastings Howard, U. 
Ss. A. at St. Paul’s pro-cathedral, 
Tuesday evening, was pre-eminently 
the most brilliant society function of 
the week, and one of the 
events of the season. The bride is the 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. 
Adna R. Chaffee, and by reason of 
her father’s distinction the wedding 
was of widespread interest, while be- 
ing of especial interest locally, where 
the Chaffees hold an enviable posi- 
tion in society’s innermost circle, The 
church decorations were in gold ‘and 
green. The chancel rail wag banked 
with Kentia palms and imported Jap- 
anese plants. Quantities of carna- 
tions and white chrysanthemums also 
were used, and festoons of smilax and 
ferns were intermingled. Hntwined 
with the greenery were yards of Jap- 
anese Crepe, brought from Japan by 
General Chaffee. Each of the front 
pews, where the relatives and intimate 
friends were seated, was marked with 
three long stenimed chrysanthemums, 
tied with white gauze. The other 
pews were festooned with large clus- 
ters of white carnations, tied in place 
with gold gauze. An artistic setting 
for the beautiful gowns of the bride 
and her maids was the full-dress uni- 
forms of the military men who took 
part in the ceremony. The bride’s 
gown was a handsomely embroidered 
One Of white crepe de chine, with pearl 
trimmings, and with point lace sleeves 
and yoke, It was made empire style, 
with court train. Her veil was q long 
one of English Honiton lace, and her 
bouquet was a shower of lilies of the 
valley and white orchids, Miss Lucy 
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| ceremony at the church, an 





Clark, the maid of honor, wore a beau- | 


tiful gown of yellow satin with tunic 
of white lace, embroidered in gold. 
She carried an arm bouquet of yel- 
low coreopsis. The bridesmaids were 
Misses Rena Scott of Alameda, Annis 
Van Nuys, Marion Macneil, and Mary 
Clark. They were attired alike in 
white chiffon over satin and embroid- 
ered in gold. They carried coreopsis, 
and wore bridesmaid’s veils of soft 
tulle. Colonel John Biddle, chief of 
engineers, department of California, 
was best man, and the 
were Lieutenants Frederick Cruse, 
Ralph Jones, Charles Dravo, Russell 
James, and Earl McFarland. The 
ushers were Messrs. James Page, Vol- 
ney Howard, Kail Klokke, and Dr. 
Bertnard Smith. Bishop Joseph JW. 
Johnson officiated, and was assistcd 
by Rev. William MacCormick, rector 
and dean of the cathedral. Lieut.- 
Gen, Chaffee, who gave his daug‘iier 
into the care of another army man, 
was resplendently attired in full dress 
rank. Mrs. Chaffee wore a lavender 


groomsmen _ 


1330 Ingraham st., ; 


and diamond ornaments. Waeh car- 
ried bouquets of lavender orchids und 
lilies of the valley. Following the 
informal 
reception was held at rhe  Chuitfee 
home, guests including relatives, the 
members of the bridal party, and a 
few intimate friends. Roses and ferns 
were used in the dezoration of the 
home. In the dining room cz-antities 


of bride’s roses were utuized, while 
American Beauties were artistically 
arranged in the hall, drawing room 
and den. The porch was screened 


with plants and other greenery and 
Japanese lanterns provided the illum- 
ination. Wednesday, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, left for Fort 
Riley, Kansas, where they will attend 
the wedding of Lieut. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee, Jr., and Miss Ethel Warren Huff, 
which will be celebrated December 15. 
Upon their return to Los Angeles, 


| Gen. and Mrs. Chaffee will be accom- 


panied by their son 
Lieut, and Mrs. Howard will 
their home at Fort Apache, where the 
former has just been stationed. 


Culminating a pretty romance which 
had its beginning in a trip across the 
continent, Miss Kearney Cross, daugh- 


ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Cross of 
Iowa, was married Thursday evening 
to Mr... Ratord) Hair @ae tiie. city 


The ceremony was performed at the 
home of the bride’s uncle and aunt, 


Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Cross of 661 Lucas 


notable : 


St., where she has been a house guest 
for several weeks and with whom she 


and his bride. | 
make | 











has visited much in the last two years. | 


Rev. Dr. Will 
and relatives 
friends were present to witness the 
nuptials. The bride was attired in a 
handsome gown of blue. soft silk, 
Following the ceremony Mr. and»Mrs. 
Hair left for a trip to San Diego. 
Upon their return they will be at 
home, temporarily, to their friends at 
635 Valencia street. Among the pre- 


A. Knighten officiated, 
and a few 


huptial affairs given for Mr. Hair and | 
with which | 
Strachan of West | 


his bride was a shower 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Thirty-sixth street entertained, Tues- 
day evening. A number of novel fea- 
tures served aS a part of the enter- 
tainment, among them being a grave- 


yard, wherein were marked the places | 





of interment of the groom’s past fan- | 


intimate | 


cies, an appropriate verse adorning | 
the tombstone, whieh headed each: 
mound. 


Of interest to many friends was the 
marriage Wednesday evening of Miss 


Jennie Jewell Powell, daughter of Mr. | 


700 
Mr, 


West 
Roger 


Powell of 


to 


and Mrs. L. W. 
Twenty-eighth street, 


Trowbridge Pelton of New York. The | 
white satin | 


bride wore a gown of 
trimmed with lace, and carried a 
shower bouquet of lilies of the valley 
and orange blossoms. Miss Lillian 
Gear was the maid of honor and the 
Misses Ruth Powell and Mary Rich- 
ardson were bridesmaids. Little Dor- 
othy Powell was ringbearer. The best 
man was Mr. Maxwell Milton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pelton will go to New York 
for their wedding trip and will visit 
the groom’s parents’. there, Later, 
they will make their home in Bisbee, 





Arizona, where the groom is consult- | 
ing engineer for one of the big copper | 


properties, 


Romance seenis to 


number of resultant engagements 


which might be told, but about which one | 


be permeating | 
the air these days, and there are any | 


doesn’t dare even to hint, much less | 
come out in cold, black print and an- | 


nounce. So long as it is the popular 
custom to keep her engagement 
deep, dark secret until the love story 
and its early culminating 
may be formally told at a function 
given especially for that purpose, the 


| young woman will insist on maintain- 
ing silence concerning her heart’s af- | 


crepe and lace gown, with pearl orne- | 


ments. Her sister, Mrs. W. B. Clarke. 
of Kansas City, was attired in a hand- 
some robe of white crepe, embroidered 
in silver, and wore diamond orna- 
ments, Mrs. James R. Bdwards, of 
Santa Rosa, a niece of General Chat- 
fee, wore a gown of pale blue crepe, 
embroidered in silver and with dia- 
monds. Mrs..William IF. Edgar, widow 
of Colonel Edgar, and godmother of 
the bride, wore a gown of white silk 


fair until the proper and fashionable 
moment for the secret’s revelation. 
AS a consequence one may look an 
engaged girl squarely in the eyes and 
ask for a confirmation of a rumor of 


her engagement, and although you 
know the report to be authentic, hay- 
ing “feceived it frome her @ieces girl 
chum, you can only smile and say 


“well, there now, isn’t it funny how 
such stories get started,’ when she 
emphatically gives denial. A week 
later you receive cards. Just now I 
am in possession of a number of in- 
teresting secrets, but am pledged not 
to tell. One engagement which is to 
be made soon will 


a ; 


wedding | 


be of particular. 











interest owing to the prominence of 
the bride-elect’s family, her father 
before his death having been one of 
the wealthy bankers of the city. She 
is a handsome young woman, cuitur- 
ed, talented and widely traveled. Her 
betrothed is a university man of the 


east. Date for their wedding has not 
been decided upon as yet, but it 
doubtless will take place soon after 
the new year. 


At a simple home wedding Miss 
Winnifred Ramsay, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Ramsay of 1802 
West Adams street, was married 
Tuesday evening to Mr. L. B. Boyle 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Edward O. 
Lunny of St. Joseph’s church officiated. 
The house was artistically decorated 
in potted palms and ferns. The bride’s 
gown was a white messaline, trimmed 
with rare old lace, and she carried a 
shower bouquet of Cecil Bruner roses. 
There were no attendants. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyle will enjoy a short wedding 
trip and then will return to Los An- 
geles to make their home, 


Principal of the society functions 
of the week and one of the most bril- 
liant of the season was the ball given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Ear! of 
2425 Wilshire boulevard Thursday 
evening. The affair was in Assembly 
hall and invitations to 300 guests were 
issued for the evening. The decora- 
tions, supper, and music were in 
charge of Herr Reichl of the Alexan- 
dria. Thousands of American Beau- 
ties were used in the decoration and 
the big mirrors were hidden in beech 
leaves in such a manner as to refiect 
a bright light on the clusters of blos- 
soms. Downstairs, in the dining room, 
American Beauty roses also were used. 
Here the string orchestra from the 
Alexandria played during the supper. 
Assisting Mr. and Mrs. Earl were 
Bishop and Mrs, Joseph Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley Clark, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. K. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. George 
J. Denis, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Drake, 
Mr, and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Dr. and 
Mrs. West Hughes, Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
loughby Rodman, Captain and Mrs. 
Randolph: Miner, Dr, and Mrs. Gran- 
ville MacGowan, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
C. Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Gib- 
bon, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Solano, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Jarvis, Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. 
Walter Newhall), and Mrs. Mary Long- 
street. 


One of the most enjoyable functions 
of this week was the luncheon given 
Wednesday by Miss Phila Milbank of 
2607 Wilshire boulevard in compli- 
ment to Miss Alice Elliott, who is one 
of the charming debutantes of the 
winter. The affair was given at the 
California club and ae profusion of 
Violets and ferns was used in the 
table decoration. Crescent shaped 
cards ornamented with paintings of 
violets were the place cards and bore 
the names of Misses Alice Elliott, 
Annis Van Nuys, Sallie Utley, Kate 
Van Nuys, Katherine Ramsey, Edna 
Barlow, Virginia Johnson, Helen Em- 
ery, Ray Johnson, Charline Coulter, 
Hazel Barlow, Marion Macneil, Marian 
Gartzman, Marjory Bolt, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Burek. 


Mrs. Roland Bishop of West Adams 
street was hostess Monday afternoon 
at a meeting of the Mills college alum- 
nae association, of which she is:'a 
member. In order to awaken a larger 
interest and to keep in closer touch 
with Milts college and seminary, grad- 
uates of the institution and former 
students last spring formulated plans 
for an association, and in October the 
organization was effected. Meetings 
are to be held the first Monday of 
each month, the first regular meeting 
being held this week at the home of 
Mrs. Bishop, who was a former Mills 
girl, as was her stepdaughter, Mrs. 
Edward Bosbyshell, nee Bishop. For 
a number of years, in fact since the 
foundation of Mills, the seminary has 
been given precedence over the col- 
lege. Within the last five years, how- 
ever, an additional endowment of 
$300,000 has been made, thus enabling 
the college to come to the fore and 
at the end of two years the seminary 
adjunct will be abandoned, leaving the 
institution as a college proper only, 
Among the members of the newly- 
formed alumnae association, who met 
Monday, were Mmes. George H. Clark, 
Edward H. Noe, Waller Taylor, W. H. 
Miller, M. B. Meeks, J. C. Cowan, Idah 
.M. Strobridge, W. H. Middlecoff, Mil- 
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ton K Young, Walter Dickie, McCabe, 
Misses Marian Miller, Florence Brown, 
Alma Larsen, ‘Tombes, Marguerite 
Bowen, Mmes. Mann, Richmond and 
Henderson, all of Los Angeles; Miss 
Mildred Harrah and Miss Gavina 
Roehrig of Pasadena, and Mrs. Matie 
Sargeant Vail of Stockton. The next 
meeting will be held the first Monday 
in January at the home of Miss Har- 
rah in Pasadena. 


Among the most fashionable of the 
week’s society affairs will be the in- 
formal tea to be given this afternoon 
by Mrs. Granville MacGowan at the 
Los Angeles country club in honor of 
Miss Macneil, daughter of Mrs. Hugh 
L Macneil, and one of the most feted 
of the season's debutantes. Mrs. Mac- 
Gowan is assisted in receiving and 
entertaining by a large number of so- 
ciety matrons and maids and nearly 
two hundred guests responded to in- 
vitations. 


In honor of Mrs. Sidney Ballou, who 
with her husband, Judge Ballou of 
Honolulu, has come to Los Angeles to 
remain part of the winter, Mrs. Charles 
Cc. Carpenter and her daughters, the 
Misses Carpenter, of West Twenty- 
seventh street gave an informal tea 
Wednesday. 


Miss Fannie Todd Carpenter, young- 
est daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
C. Carpenter of West Twenty-seventh 
street, who recently made her debut 
at a large and brilliant reception given 


at the Woman’s club house, is being 
accorded much attention by society 
women. Mrs. W. J. Chichester of 


2806 Menlo avenue has issued invita- 
tions for a dinner party to be given in 
honor of Miss Carpenter, Tuesday, 
December 15, Last Saturday evening 
Miss Carpenter was the special guest 
at a delightful musical given by Miss 
Ruth Jackson of 836 Kensington road. 
A number of other affairs will be 
given for this charming debutante 


. Within the winter months. 


Miss Francesea Brodrick, whose en- 
gagement to Mr. Walter Schmal was 
announced a few months ago, is to be 
one of the spring brides, that season 
having been chosen for her marriage, 








c 


although no definite date for the nup-~* 


tials has been set. 


Mr. and Mrs, Robert Neustadt, the 
latter the daughter of Col. G. G Green 
of Pasadena, are planning to build 
a handsome new home on Mariposa 
street, west of ake street. The house 
Will be an adaptation of the mission 
Style and will be unusually spacious. 
Its cost will approximate $20,000. 


Of interest to many friends was the 
marriage recently of Mr. J. W..Sum- 
merfield and Miss Phoebe Labory, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Labory 
of South Grand avenue. The ceremony 
was performed in Santa Ana, where 
the two slipped quietly away from 
their friends. Mr. Summerfield, who 
is one of the local justices of the peace, 
is well known in Los Angeles, where 
he has lived for a number of years. 
With his bride 
ments at the Rajah, 


Miss Mabel Stuart, assisted by her 
mother, Mrs. B. FP. Church of 845 Al- 
varado street, gave an informal danc- 
ing party at their home Wednesday 
evening. The house was effectively 
decorated with a profusion of red blos- 
soms and greenery and the veranda 
was enclosed and lighted with Jap- 
anese lanterns. About twenty couples 
enjoyed the occasion. 


In celebration of her birthday anni- 
versary, Miss Florence Wells of 322 
West Thirty-third street is entertain- 
ing about twenty-five of her friends 
this afternoon at an informal party. 
Pink roses and Sreenery have been 
used in forming an attractive decora- 
tionfi Among those who will enjoy 
the afternoon are Mrs. Frank Kierulff, 


jr, Misses Mary Olinstead, Ella Lud- 


_to luncheons, 


Wig, Carrie Janes, Mabel Janes, Eve- 
lyn Everett, Mabel Everett, Evelyn 
Bowers, Marguerite Atsatt, Mildred 
Marshall, May Roberts, Anita Brown, 
Verona Spellmeyer, Evelyn Ross, Ro- 
wena Deats, Helen Ward, Alice Buch- 
anan Leila Crew, Edith Wells, Edith 
Godsmark, Florence Wheeler, Annie 
Stil, Gladys Still, Maude Latimer, and 
Anna Latimer. 


Although this season the society 
women of Los Angeles are devoting 
every available afternoon and evening 
teas, receptions «and 


he has taken apart- 
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other functions of the like, to the ex- 
clusion of all form of athletics, Santa 
Monica women continue to be devotees 
to the outdoor entertainment. More 
popular than ever is the Santa Monica 
Ladies’ Hockey club and the regular 
meets held each Saturday afternoon. 
As a social feature, a tea is enjoyed 
after the game, in the club ground 
pavilion. In future, the club is to be 
a mixed one for men as well as women, 
a mixed match.being scheduled for 
every Saturday afternoon, while the 
second and fourth Thursdays will be 
passed by the women in a practice 
match. Among those who are espe- 
cially active in this outdoor pastime 
are Mrs. Robert Farquhar, Mrs, B. O. 
Bruce, Miss Edna Archer, Miss Gladys 
Archer, Mrs. A. Lewis, Mrs. Hugh 
Evans, Miss Morphy and Mrs, G. L. 
Waring. 








Miss Georgia Truman of El Tinerto, 
Highland Park, entertained Friday at - 
ternoon with an informal luncheon in 
honor of Miss Anita Patton, and Miss 
A. Hutchinson, who is a guest at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George S. Pat- 
ton at Lake Vineyard. Recently, Miss 
Truman gave a delightful luncheon in 
compliment to Mrs. Arthur Collins, 
daughter of Captain and Mrs. Cameron 
E. Thom of West Adams street. 


Accompanied by friends, Mixs Mar 
jorie Derby of 1145 Ingraham left las. 
week for a visit in Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Rerkey 
of 135 Van Ness avenue, with their 
son and daughter, Stanley and EEtia- 
abeth, left last Saturday for sever’ 
months’ stay in Wisconsin. On their 
return they will visit with reiatives 
in Texas. Miss Evelyn Holladay, 
daughter of Dr, William R. Holladay, 
accompanied them. 


Invitations have been issued by Miss 
Violet McDonald of 1330 Ingraham 
street for a bridge whist party to be 
given at her home next Tuesday even- 
ing in compliment to her brother and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Mc- 
Donald of Mexico City. 


Miss Emma Bumiller and Miss 
Charlotte Workman, who left Los An- 
geles a few weeks ago for the east, 
plan to pass the winter in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Young and 
their daughter, Miss B. Ruth Young, 
of Honolulu are guests for a time of 
their son-in-law and daughter, Dr. and 


Mrs. Thomas R. McNab of Hotel 
Leighton. 

After a three months’ visit in the 
east, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Frenshaw 


have returned to their home, 1419 Wil- 
ton place, where Mrs. I*renshaw will 
be at home to her friends the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. 


Mrs Henry Wilson Hart of 849 
South Burlington avenue, who only 
recently returned to her home here 
after several months’ absence in the 
east, has disposed of her residence 
and leaves today for New York CIUy, 
where she will remain pending the 
completion of her plans to pass the 
winter in Egypt. She will sail for 
that country soon after the holidays. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Frederic Adam 
and family of 2699 Orchard avenue 
left recently for a six weeks’ tour 
through Mexico. 


Mr. Sheldon Borden with his daugh- 
ter, Miss Juliette Borden, and Mrs. 
M. C. Burnett, have returned to their 
home, 2328 South Hope street, where 
they are at home to their friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Finlayson 
have’ moved into their new hme 500 
Gramercy, where Mrs. Finlayson will 
receive her friends the first and sec- 
ond Wednesdays. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Vickery have 
disposed of their home at 1349 Con- 
stance street and have taken apart- 
ments at the Hershey Arms for the 
winter. 

Mrs. Frank Elmer Rich of Hotel 
Woodward entertained friends at din- 
ner Sunday night, the party afterward 
enjoying the program of music ren- 
dered in the hotel lobby. 


Members of the Emanon club en- 
joyed a delightful luncheon Tuesday 
at Hotel Lankershim. Following the 
luncheon the young women played 
whist in the hotel parlor. 


With an assurance of undoubted 


success, the society vaudeville to be 
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given under the auspices and for the 
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benefit of the Los Angeles Fruit and | | 


Flower mission at the Ebell club 
house Monday night will be one of 
the best of its kind ever presented in 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Lillian Burkhart 
Goldsmith is in charge of the enter- 


tainment and has accomplished an | 


excellent work in the coaching and 


rehearsing of those taking part in the | | 


program, 


Mrs. Mary Augusta Williams and 
Mrs. J. W. Hopkins, who have been 
traveling in Europe for the last seven 
months, have returned and are at 
home to their friends at the Burling- 
ton. 

Mrs. Charles Van Valkenburgh of 
1554 Gramercy place entertained Tues- 
day afternoon with an informal lunch- 
eon, her guests including Mmes, Wil- 
liam A. Gibson, A. Rendall, J. Mellus, 
Herbert Stitchfield, A. Thompson, 
and Miss Adelaide Stanton and Her- 
mann. 


Miss Alice Osden of Hotel Wood- 
ward was hostess Monday afternoon 
at a box party at the Auditorium. 


Her guests were Mrs. W. P. English, | 


Mrs. John Lashbrook, Mrs. M. P. Bai- 
ley, Mrs. J. W. Robb, Miss Joy, Miss 
Moira Park, and Miss Marguerite O’- 
Donahue. 


Mrs. Joseph Banning has issued in- 
vitations for a Christmas musical to 
be given at her home Wednesday 
evening, December 23. A program of 
Christmas carols will be arranged and 
other delightful features will be 2 
part of the evening’s pleasure, 


Mrs. Eugene D. Eaton and her Sis- 


ter, Miss Conchita Sepulveda, who 
have been visiting with Mrs, M. A. 
Yndart at Santa Barbara, have re- 


turned from the north. Mrs. Yndart 
and her two daughters have gone to 
Mexico City to remain five or Six 
months. 


Mrs. John Conness Shepherd, who 
has been visiting for several days at 
the home of Mrs. W. W. Stilson of 
1048 Kensington road, left Tuesday 
for her home in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
in response to an unexpected call. 


Students of the Dobinson School of 
Expression and Dramatic art will give 
their annual December  program- 
dance Saturday evening, Dec, 19, at 
Dobinson auditorium. The following 
program will be rendered, to be fol- 
lowed by dancing: “Last Day of 
School,” comedy in one act, Sadie 
Flynn, Juanita Carter, and Helen Ty- 
ler; “Henry the Eighth,” scene, with 
Volney Spalding as Wolsey and Percy 
Tyler as Cromwell; solo dance (Moor- 
ish), by Fannie Wolff; scene from 
Hamlet by Casson Ferguson and Clara 
Williams; “Sunset’s,” comedy in one 
act, Clara Anderson, Oneita Selzer, 
Hazel Luther, Cass Ferguson, Volney 
Spalding, and Burton Barnes; 
riage of the Flowers,” Helen Tyler, 
“A Dress Rehearsal,’ (musical inter- 
lude), Cass Ferguson and Nettie 
Kirkham, 

To Repeat Christian Science Lecture 

Owing to the fact that at Frank A. 
Leonard’s previous lecture nearly five 
thousand people were turned away 
because of lack of accommodations, 
it has been decided to repeat his able 
exposition of Christian Science teach- 
ings tomorrow afternoon at Shrine 
auditorium, Jefferson street, one block 
west of Figueroa. Doors will open 
at 2:15. Admission, as before, will be 
free. 





1859 W, Adams Street 
Boarding and day schoo! for girls 
between the ages of four and fif- 
teen, Boys admitted to the kinder- 
garten. Applications for admission 
will be received from ten to five, ex- 
cepting Saturday. 
MISS MOSGROVE, 
MISS THOMAS, 
Principals 
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THIS STORE 


Has Sixteen Separate and Distinct Departments 


We have been specializing on these separate departments for some 
weeks past and will continue to do so up to the evening of the 24th. We 
are endeavoring to give full and complete information regarding the arti- 
cles handled in all of our departments, 

We desire to be just as helpful as possible during this holiday sea- 


give. 


like a complete list of the articles 
| you to visit the store aS soon as 


| in the month the better, and the Morning 


nity for looking. 


Stationery~ | 


Fancy boxes of writing paper suit- | 
able for Christmas gifts, Die stamp- | 
ing and visiting cards. 


Fountain pens, the best makes 








Waterman, Conklin and the Mar- 
shall—the best $1.00 pen made. 


Sanborn, Vail & Company 


TWO STORES 
434 and 737 South Broadway 














| Raymond C.Gould 


FINE ARTS 


324 West Fifth Street 
LOS ANGELES 








| Pottery, Jewelry, Antique Fur- 


niture, Pictures, Framing 
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It will of course, be almost impossible Tor 
we carry in stock. 
you can conveniently do so. The earlier 
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| European Plan. First Class and Strictly Modern 
| FREE AUTO BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 








son and we trust that our suggestions from time to time will be of 
some help in deciding the all important question just now 


of what to 


us to publish anything 
We therefore urge 


hours give the better opportu- 


BROCK & FEAGANS 


Goldsmiths---Silversmiths---Gem Merchants 


437-439-441 
BROADWAY 








| Engraving 


Absolute correctness of 
form and an unvarying 
excellence of execution 
distinguish engraved 


cards, invitations and 
announcements pro- 
duced .at“—syYe. Print 
Shop.” 


].S. THAYER CO. 


Successors to 


Ford, Smith & Little Co. 
Next to the Ville, 313 S. Broadway 


HOTEL -ALEXANIDRLA, | 


Les Angeles 





A Trivmph in fireproof construction, Spanish 
Renaissance in Steel, Tile and Marble. Com- 
bined with the facilities and conveniences of the 
Electric Age. MISSION INDIAN GRILL, 
Unique, Enchanting. Open from |] a. m, tll 
after midnight. Business People’s noonday lunch. 
After-theater parties. A la carte. 

















The Old Resorts 
Are All Popular 


© The Mount Lowe Tn leads all in 


yanety and grandeur of scenery. 


€ Long Beach is still the mecca of the 
Pleasure Seeker. 


€} Lovers of Good Cooking choose Casa 
Verdugo for Spanish Delicacies. 


@ And Inlet Inn for Fish Dinners. 


A TROLLEY RIDE 
Is What You Need 





The Pacific Electric 
Railway 

















By George A. Dobinson 


To account for the success of “The 
Chorus Lady,” which holds the boards 
at the Mason this week, it must be 
noted that the play is well construct- 
ed, close in action, the interest con- 
fined to few principals, and the four 
acts beginning at half past eight ter- 
Mminated at a quarter to eleven. All 
good points, and, in addition, the 
cl orus lady herself is the pivotal cen- 
ter for the entire performance. In 
the second act, with its view of the 
interior working of the chorus girl’s 
dressing room at the theater, the 
dressing and undressing of the girls, 
the statuesque Gibson figures, the 
sheath gowns, the gossip, the vulgar- 
ity, so out of keeping with the beauty 
of form and elegance of fashionable 
attire, all combine to make of it an 
attraction in itself, and it is a guess 
that this feature was the one that 
underlaid the construction of the 
whole play, It is a clever scene and 
its success is as much owing to the 
method of its treatment as to the 
scene itself, It contains nothing but 
the mean rivalries of stunning look- 
ing girls, with their gossip, but with 
nothing offensive to the finer sensi- 
bilities of a cultured audience. The 
domestic story that hag been woven 
around this scene is clever and the 
third act gives Rose Stahl an excel- 
lent opportunity for letting loose one 
of those outbursts of virtuous indig- 
nation that never fail to evoke en- 
thusiastic applause, when she de- 
nounces the class of men that make a 
habit of alluring the innocent girls 
that wander upon the stage as if they 
were going into a millinery store. 

It is all true to life as we find it, 
except for the fact that the timorous 
mouse in this case commits forgery 
so innocently is a little hard for the 
imagination to compass. But, after all, 
it is Rose Stahl, as the chorus “lady,” 
that people go to see and nota dinky 
little melodramatic stunt, and so one 
gets interested in watching her move- 
ments and her tricks in delineating 
the chorus girl just back home in the 
first act, fresh from the failure of the 
company she has been with on the 
road and anxious to rush again to 
New York so as not to keep Henry W. 
Savage and Klaw & Erlinger waiting. 

The change in the third and fourth 
acts is well made, but hardly artistic, 
while without it, the drama would 
have no excuse for living. The chorus 
lady igs suddenly converted from the 
frivolous creature we see her in the 
first and second acts, into a watchful, 
controlled and executive young woman 
who directs and dominates the situa- 
tions as they arise. The support is 
good. Giles Shine, as the father of 
the girls, remembered by the writer 
as a Touchstone in an “As You Like 
It” production, has not many lines, 
but is excellent in the character. Dan 
Mallory, by Wilfred Lucas, is appro- 
priately fitted and the O’Brian of 
Alice Leigh, while not attractive, 
though truthful, in the first act, re- 
deems herself later. Nora, by Eva 
Dennison is just what is demanded of 
the character, 





“The Only Way,” at Auditorium 


Lewis §S. Stone’s reappearance in 
“The Only Way,” at the Auditorium 
this week, serves to remind the audi- 
ences that an actor is still in their 
midst. After various submergencies in 
inferior and unsuitable parts, Mr. 
Stone is once more at home in what 
is really a star performance. His in- 
terpretation is now bigger, 
more elevated than when it was seen 
here before, which is saying a good 
deal, for as it was first presented it 
was entirely satisfactory. Miss Oak- 





broader, | 





ley, in the leading woman’s character, 
is good, although her first night per- 
formance suffers from the inequality | 
that might be expected from the cir- | 
cumstances. Miss Oakley shows that 
she possesses a sensitive temperament 
and the sure sign of better things to 
come. There was a false note in her 
“Won't you kiss me?’ which was 
erased a moment later by her very 
artistic look and tone as she sees La 
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Guillotine. A jarring note in the per- 
formance was the want of any effort 
to make a likeness between the Dar- 
nay of Mr. Ruggles and the Carton of 
Mr. Stone. Miss Noyes did the best 
work in which she has been seen here. 
Mr. Scott was strangely uneven: fine 
in the prologue, indifferent in Carton’s 
chambers, and magnificent in the mob 
scene. The stage management is ad- 
mirable, and the mob scene well drilled 
and very effective. 





“Paristan Romance” at the Belasco 


While the play “A Parisian Ro- 
mance” was not written for the pur- 
pos: of exploiting the character of 
Baron Chevrial, the public interest in 
it, and in fact all that makes it sur- 
vive upon the stage at this late day, 
is the representation of that person- 
ality; and therefore the performance 
of Mr. Glazier in the character, at the 
Belasco theater, is the attraction that 
drew the audiences to that house this 
week. Domestic sentimentality per- 
vades the piece in the house life of 
Fenri de Targy, his wife and mother, 
and those characters are well played 
by Mr. Van Buren, Miss Smythe and 
Miss Carey, respectively. 

Mr. Glazier gives a painstaking per- 
sonation along the lines that Mans- 
field drew, and while he does not make 
the character so repellant in his make- 
up, nor so full of detail as his fore- 
runner, he yet manages to present him 
with a fair degree of verity. It is a 
portrayal full of detail and these de- 
tails require more than Mr. Glazier 
has had to bring out in all their force. 
He is as yet too strong in his acting 
and many of the innumerable touches 
that show the old roue’s weakness are 
wanting. Still, it is a most creditabie 
performance on his part, and deserves 
much praise. Miss Bernard does well 
with the character of Rosa Guerin, 
even though she is too ladylike and 


ingenuous to convey the portrait inthe | 


French manner. Miss Carey, as the 
mother, a highly important personage 
in the story, is admirable while Miss 
smythe portrays the wife with great 
discretion. Mr. Van Buren is all that 
could be desired as the son with the 
fine sense of honor. A word of praise 
must not be omitted in favor of Mr. 
Graham’s Dr Chesnel, which has the 
true touch of naturalism and impres- 
Siveness. Mr. Graham brings the right 


atmosphere each time he comes upon | 


the stage. The whole performance 


goes smoothly from first to last, and | 
widely apart as the play is from the | 
thought and action that is the vogue | 
upon the stage today, it is yet com- | 


pelling in its simple dramatic force. 





“Glittering Gloria,” at Burbank 


“Glittering Gloria” glimmers glor- 
iously at the Burbank this week in 
the charming person of Florence 
stone. Of course, one is prone to feel 
a pardonable wonder as to where a 
chorus girl could get the gorgeous 
apparel displayed by Gloria; but this 
wonder isn’t duplicated at the fact 


that nearly every man in the cast has | | 


a tender feeling for the bewitching 
blonde, Margo Duffet’s dark beauty is 
an excellent contrast to Miss Stone, 
as her almost too pronounced reserve 
is the antithesis of Miss Stone’s vital 
warmth. When playing farcical char- 
acters, William Desmond, apparently, 
feels called upon to lay in a large sup- 
ply of gestures. These are altogether 
unnecessary, and Mr. Desmond should 
dispense with them. Henry Stock- 
bridge comes into his own ag the car- 
icature of an Englishman—the sort 
that adorns most farces—and makes 
his points in no uncertain manner. 
The majority of the actors are well 
cast, Charles Giblyn giving a brief 
but effective bit as a Scotchman 
Whose dialect does not call for too 
great a stretch of the imagination. 
You will laugh at “Glittering Gloria,” 
and after you get through you will 
wonder why, but, nevertheless, it is 
worth while to laugh without thinking. 





“The Alaskan” at the Majestic 
With its picturesque setting, plenty 


'of action, a sufficiency of humor and 


excellent voices, with good chorus ac- 
companiment, “The Alaskan,” pre- 
sented at the Majestic theater this 
week is one of the best light operas 
Seen in Los Angeles for many a day. 
Its theme, while not unusual, is given 
an attractive setting and excellent 
singing and acting go far toward mak- 
ing the opera a success. The scene is 


a mining camp in Alaska. Its plot, the 
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THE CHOICEST GIFT OF ALL 


The joy and refinement of music in the home was never so accessible to 
you as just now. Just when pianos are wanted most, we are clearing 
out a long line of new and second-hand pianos at small prices—$350 
grade for $196, Pianos taken in part payment for Steger Player Pianos, 
$100 and up. Clearing out to make room for new stock coming in. We 
sell pianos $6 down and $6 a month. 
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RAIN OR SHINE 


Santa 


Pacific Electric and Southern Pacific Special Race Trains Direct 
to Grand Stand. Round Trip, 25 Cents, 
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| Simpson Auditorium 
| lex Ex BEHYMER, Manager. 

Monday Night, December 21. 
ONLY TIME HERE 


MADAME LILLIAN 


NORDICA 


SEAT SALE NOW | 
Seats---$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. | 
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“ THEATER BEAUTIFUL" 
Ernest Crawford, Manager 


SECOND CONCERT 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


FRIDAY AFT. Dec. 18. Seats 25c, 50c, 75c. $1 
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Chutes--- Admission 10 cents | 
The Greatest Amusement Park in the World. | 


FREE RIDES 


On the Chutes, Miniature Railway and Merry-go-round. Free Vaudeville 
every afternoon and evening. 


FREE DANCING PAVILION 


Dancing every evening and Sunday afternoons. 
can make arrangements for exclusive use by givin 
Don’t fail to visit the Famous Heidelberg Cafe, 
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© One week's notice. 
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love of a miner, whose claim has pet- 
ered out, for the wealthy daughter of 
the man who grubstaked him and who 
is his partner in the mining venture. 
A second love element is that of the 
mine’s foreman for the heiress’ chap- 
erone. Edward Martindell, with a rich 
bass voice yielding deep tones of re- 
markable clarity, stars in the role of 
Totem Pole Pete, the foreman. His 
song, “My Totem Pole,” with male 
chorus in grotesque, totem pole cover- 


ings, is one of the best bits of the 
Opera and wins several recalls. Mr, 
Martindell also sings another gem 
song in “For I Dream of You.” For- 


rest Huff, who plays the part of Rich- 
ard Atwater, half-owner of the min- 
ing claim, has a beautiful baritone 
voice, heard to especial advantage in 
“Arlee.” Miss Lora Leib, the prima 
donna, possesses a bright manner, no- 
ticeable grace and the necessary at- 
tribute of a well cultivated voice She 
is particularly winsome in her acting 
and singing of the song “Mother Did.” 
Miss Von Busing, who plays opposite 
Mr. Martendell, in the part of the 
chaperone, has a contralto voice of 
much charm. Staging is excellent and 
the chorus is made up of noticeably 
go00d voices, enhanced by the rather 
novel attire of miners and Eskimos. 





Good Bill at Orpheum 


Honors at the Orpheum this week 
are accorded Mr. and Mrs. Allison in 
a comedy skit, “The Swede Girl and 
the Fellow Who Sings.” Mrs. Allison 
does an artistic bit of work as the 
Swede girl from Minnesota, as those 
who “haf bane” there ean. attest. 
Henry Horton, late star of ‘Eben Hol- 
den,” presents a pastoral comedy in 
two acts, entitled “Uncle Lem’s Di- 
lemma.’ He is assisted by Louise 
Hardenburgh and James O’Neill. Mr. 
Horton gives a clever interpretation 
of the leading role and a quaint phil- 
osophy and humor pervade the little 


farce. The Millman Trio, with Bird 
Millman as its principal performer, 
appears in a marvelous aerial wire 


act, which is accomplished with great 
ease. The Misses May and- Flora 
Hengler, in a dance and song turn, 


are dainty and pretty and win a share , 


of the applause. Individually, the 
young women are noticeably graceful, 
but in team work their arm gyrations 
lacked uniformity to such an extent as 
to mar the act. The Four Nightons 
are held over from last week’s bill and 
in their plastic poses create an artistic 
scene. George Primrose and dancing 
boys; Kelcy and Bothe, and Morrow 
and Schellberg repeat their acts of 
last week. 





“Wang,” at the Grand 


‘Wang’ is as tuneful and as laugh 
inspiring as ever, although its pro- 
duction by the Ferris Hartman com- 
pany drags a little. Hartman and 
Robert Lett both do capital work as 
the comedians, and Muggins Davies 
sings the old favorite about the pretty 
girl in a shady nook in a girlishly 
sweet voice that is refreshing, Sibyl 
Page is good to look upon, but her 
vagaries of voice are startling. What 
is a rich, true tone at one time is a 
discordant flat at another. Walter de 
Leon tumbles over himself as the 
keeper of the elephant, and the chorus 
confirms the good impression it made 
in “The Idol’s Eye.” <A little more 
eare as to the settings would not he 
amiss. 





Offerings to Come 


General Lew Wallace’s famous 
“Ben Hur” will be the offering at the 
Mason, beginning Monday, December 
14, with matinees Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, The drama is given a spec- 
tacular production, the various scenes 

















Al 





allowing for wide scope of the artist’s 
imagination. The play is of peculiar 
interest to those whose _ religious 
seruples keep them from the theater, 


as @ rule, as the influence of the Naz- | 


arene is treated in a most reverent 


Pure. 


a feature of the performance. 


Lewis S. Stone and Florence Oakley 
will have an opportunity to play the 
romantic lovers in “The House of a 
Thousand Candles,” which is to be the 
offering at the Auditorium next week. 
The dramatization of Meredith Nich- 
olson’s popular novel will be given its 
first production here by the Auditor- 
ium company, and will serve to intro- 
duce De Witt Jenning, the new char- 


acter man, who will appear as Bates, | 


the faithful and mysterious butler, 


Annie Russell’s pretty play, “Mice 
and Men,” will be presented at the 
Belasco Monday night, Mr. Van 
Buren, the leading man, will have a 
congenial role, as will also 


Bernard. The stage settings will he 
new and attractive, and the period in 
which the scenes are laid will allow 
beautiful costuming. 


James J. Corbett*will fill a .week’s 
engagement at the Morosco Majestic 
theater, beginning next Sunday night, 
at the head of his own company in 
“Racing the Music’ Mr. Corbett is 
a prime favorite in this city and his 
new play will give him abundant op- 


portunity to prove his ability as a 


comedian 


Much interest centers in the pre- 
sentation at the Burbank theater next 
week of Clyde Fitch’s comedy, “The 
Stubborness of Geraldine,” since the 
play will 
audiences Mary Hall, the new leading 
woman, and Lovell Alice Taylor, the 
new comedienne, of the Burbank com- 


pany 


Heading the new bill at the Orphe- | 


um comes the Staley & Birbeck trans- 
formation act, called “The Musical 
Blacksmiths,” which is said to be 
mystifying in its quick changes. Lew 
Hawkins, “The Chesterfield of Min- 
strelsy,” brings a new collection of 
songs, jokes and_ stories; Welch, 
Mealy, and Montrose, will burlesque 


a baseball game, and Sophie de Wolfe, | 


a violinist of marked ability, com- 
plete the offerings. Holdovers are the 
remarkable Millman family, Flo and 
May Hengler, Henry Horton and com- 
pany, and Mr. and Mrs. Allison in their 
Swedish skit. 

Into its second week goes “Wang” 
at the Grand opera house, beginning 
with Sunday matinee. There will be 
no change in the cast or the produc- 
tion, but the elephant has become 


more at home on the stage than he he 
“Wane,” 


was last week. Following 
comes “The Toymaker.” 
NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION. 

LEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

November 16, 1908. 

Notice is hereby given that Iirnest F. 
Decker of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
August 138, 1906, made homestead entry 
(02064) No. 11155, for Lot 1, Sec. 28, 
and B.% of S.W.%, N.W.% of S.E.% 
Section 21, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S.B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation 
proof to establish claim to the land 
ahove described, before Register and 
Receiver U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
eeles, on the 5th day of January, 1908. 

Claimant names as witnesses, F. M. 
Kineaid, of Los Angeles, Cal.; J. A. 
Decker, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Richard 
Wansen, of Sherman, Cal.; Perry Cottle 
of Sherman, Cal. 

FRANK C. PRESCOTT, Register. 

Nov. 28, 5t: first publication Nov. 28, '08 





St rine Auditorium 


Jefferson Street, One Block West 


of Figueroa Street 


. . . BY 
Christian Science Lecture Frank H. Leonard, C.S. B. 


Sunday -2iternoon, -Deécemiber 13th, 


Zee clock. 


Admission free. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y 
1908, at 3 o0’clock. Doors open at 











Banning Line Steamers---Daily Service 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


This resort is unequaled for Climate, Marine Gardens, Boating, Bath- 


ing, Fishing, Wild Goat Hunting, Golf, Tennis, ete. 


It has the combined 


advantages of Ocean ‘and Mountain resorts. 
Information and Literature from 
Banning Co., 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles 


The famous chariot race be- ~ 
tween Ben Hur and Messala continues | 


Harry | 
Glazier, Richard Vivian, and Dorothy | 


introduce to Los Angeles | 





| Hamburger’s Vi AJESTI Cc Theater 

: 

| Broadway, Between 8th and 9th Cis ne ee 

| ALL WEEK Beginning Sunday Night, Dec. 13, H. H FRAZEE Presents ALL WEEK 





JAMES J.CORBETT, in the FAMOUSLY FUNNY FARCE | 


FACING THE MUSIC 


Bargain Matinee Wednesday. Prices, 25c 50c. A few front rows, 75c. Matinee Saturday. 
Night Prices---25c, 50c, 75c, $]. A few front rows $1.50. To follow: Max Figman in ‘The Substitute’’ 


| |} Orosco’s Burbank The afer The Home of 





Succemes 
Los Angeles Leading Stock House. All Week Matinees Sunday and Saturday All Week 


The Incomparable Burbank Theater Stock Company in 
Tie Stubbornness of Geraldine 


By GEYDE Eco 
First appearance of the new and talented leading woman, Miss Mary Hall 


First appearance of the popular comedienne, Miss Lovell Alice Taylor 
TO FOLLOW---“JANICE MEREDITH” 























Spring Street, between Second and Third 
Both Phones 1447 
Matinee Every Day. 


Theater-- Vaudeville 


Beginning Matinee Monday, December 14 


THE MILLMAN TRIO 
With Miss Bird Millman 
MAY AND FLORA HENGLER 
Singers and Dancers 
HENRY HORTON & CO. 

In “Uncle Lem’s Dilemma” 
MR. AND MRS. ALLISON 
The Swede Girl and the Fellow Who Sings 
ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES 

Matinees daily, 10-25-50c. 


4 rpheum 
Ses 


STALEY & BIRBECK 
The Musical Blacksmiths 
WELCH, MEALY & MONTROSE 
In Their Comical ‘* Play Ball!” 
LEW HAWKINS 
The Chesterfield of Minstrelsy 
| SOPHIE DEWOLF 
| Violiniste 
|| Evenings, 10-25-50-75c. 


Matinees Sunday, Tuesday, Saturday 


(rand Opera House Both Phones 1967 


Second Big Week, Beginning Matinee, Sunday, December 13 
superb 


| | MUSICAL COMPANY A \ 


Universally admitted by press and public to be the best ever seen here. 
Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Next Week---"’ THE TOYMAKER,"' a Christmas Spectacle. 


A Siamese 
Musical 

Incident of 
Beauty and Joy 


- FERRIS HARTMAN 
| and his 





Matinees fOc, 25c. 
Special Christmas Matinee. 








BELASCO, MAYER & JONES, Proprietor 
| Bel asco I heater Mass Sites Beuwesn Uhl and Poa 
A. C. JONES, Manager Phones Main 3380. Home A 3910 


Belasco Theater Stock Company 
SEE 5 Seba 


Mice and Men 

















Regular Belasco Prices prevail. Every night, 25 cents to 75 cents. 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays, 25c to 75c. 








A uditorium THEATER BEAUTIFUL 








Phones: Sunset Main 5186. Home F5336 ERNEST CRAWFORD, Manager 


Commencing Monday night, John H. Blackwood Co. presents LEWIS S. 
STONE and Company in 





THE HOUSE OF A 
THOUSAND CANDLES 


Regular matinees Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. Prices nights, 


25c, 85c and 50c; matinees, 25c. 








H.C. WYATT, 


/V[ason Opera louse Lessee and Manager. 
One week, beginning Monday, Dec. 14, Matinees Wednesday and 
Seturday, 


KLAW & SEATS 

mans HO m=lTur 
oo 

STUPENDOUS SELLING 


floor $2; dress circle $1.50 and $1.00; balcony 75e and 


PRICHS—Lower ; 
No seats laid aside. 


50c. Mail orders with remittance promptly filled. 
No phone orders taken. 











The Graphic will pay more attention to Drama and Music than 


any other similar publication on the Coast. 














Bull influences are in undisputed 
possession of the local security mar- 
Ket and with the good oils and indus- 
trial issues in the lead nearly every 
security is soaring past its record- 
breaking price. 

Los Angeles Home Telephone, pfd., 
for instance, has recovered nearly al! 
of its losses, due to the recent highest 
court decision, yielding to the city the 
right to regulate its service charges, 
While Associated Oil, apparently hov- 
ering upon the threshold of an indefi- 
nite paying period, has been climbing 
upward of late until the stock now is 
selling around 40. In the event that 
a distribution of surplus’ earnings 


should be conceded to holders of the | 


Shares in the immediate future Asso- 
ciated is pretty certain to be pegged 
up around 50. 

Union Oil and its affiliated corpo- 
rations, regarded by many as the most 
reliable investments in this market, 
continue to be held firmly at high 
prices, although the recent sensationa!] 
jumps in the direction of par, are 
for the time being held in check. Thai 
Union itself will be hard to obtain 
around 100 between now and the com- 
pany’s annual meeting early in the 
year continues to be a prediction 
among those in position to know. It 
fs being recalled that Union always 
has been liberal to stockholders, and 
the management being pledged to de- 
vote a certain portion of its earnings 
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a large amount each year for five 


| years to its undivided profits account, 


| which 





toward dividend purposes, it is felt | 
that an increased distribution is a 
matter of only a short time. 


Edison stocks have been gaining. 
between $4 and $10 a share in the 
last two weeks, the common as well 
as the preferred being held firmly 
‘around the present high prices. The 
fact that all offerings of reliable se- 
curities having a local market, are 
absorbed in any quantity as fast as 
offered, proves this to be a genuine 


bull market, with the public doing the | 


buying. There is no doubt that soon 
after January 1, when Savings bank 
interest has been earned and paid, 
there will be more absorption of every- 
tning offered that is good than there 
igs at present. 

Bank stocks continue 
a tendency not to rule 
for the present. 

Money is becoming a drug in the 
market and the rate for loaning must 
soon come down. Banking credit 
continues to ease. 


with 
higher 


firm 
much 





Banks and Banking 


Almost $350,000 in the form of divi- 
dends will be distributed among the 
stockholders in Los Angeles’ financial 
institutions the first of the year. This 
amount, however, does not represent 
the total income of this class of se- 
curities for the half or quarter, as the 
dividend period of a number of the 
banks does not fall due this month. 
In addition to this distribution, every 
bank in the city will carry over a con- 
siderable part of its earnings to the 
surplus and undivided profits ac-~- 
counts. 
paid out will be by the Security Sav- 
ings bank, which will distribute $63,- 
000. The First National with $62,500 
comes a near second. The dividend 
of the former bank, however, 
71-2 per cent for the semi-year, mak- 
ing a total for the year of $127,500, 
while the First National is 5 per cent 
for the quarter. The last named bank 
will have paid out for the year a total 
of an even $250,000. The bank has 
already announced an increase in its 
annual dividend from 20 per cent to 
24 per cent, beginning Jan. 1, the ad- 
ditional 4 per cent to be paid by the 
Los Angeles Trust company and the 
Metropolitan Bank and Trust com- 
pany, 


This new rate will mean a total 
annual distribution by the First Na- 
tional of $300,000 or $75,000 each quar- 
ter. The Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
National bank is third on the list 
rated by the amount to be paid out 
the first of the year. This institution 
will give out $45,000 on 3 per cent for 
the quarter. 


now stands at $842,049. The 
Citizens’ National bank will pay its 
regular 5 per cent dividend for the 
half year and in addition a 2 per cent 
dividend has been declared, making 
Che total payment for Jan. 1, $21,000. 
It is announced that this institution 
will probably pay a semi-annual rate 
of 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent, as 
formerly. The American National, 
the German American Savings, 
the Southern Trust 
each paid out $30,000. 
National Bank of California and the 
Merchants’ Bank and Trust company 
have paid out $7,500 and the Cen- 
tral National, the Commercial Na- 
tional, the United States National and 
the Globe Savings bank, each $6,000. 
The Merchants’ National pays $8,000, 
the American Savings, $6,750, and the 
Broadway Bank and Trust company, 
$5,000. In March, the California Sav- 
ings bank will pay out a dividend of 
4 per cent or a little more than $8,000. 
The Federal bank will pay 31-2 per 
cent, or about $1,000, at the same 
time. The Home Savings bank will 
distribute 3 per cent, or $6,000, in 
April, and several other banks are 
expected to enter the list of dividend 
payers in the next few months. 


Members of the banking fraternity 
held an interesting annual meeting at 
Bisbee, Arizona, last week. A number 
of good papers were read and the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made 
by the Arizona bankers: That the 
question of the adoption of the group 


System be referred to the executive 
committee; that the matter of taxa- 
tion be taken up in the legisature; 


the making of a contract for repair 
and keeping of time locks be consid- 
ered and an agency for bonding and 
burglary insurance be taken up. Vice- 
president Stoddard Jess of the First 
National bank of this city made one 
of the strongest and best addresses of 
the session. J. E. Lynch of the First 


National bank of San Franciseo also | 


was among the Californians present, 
Who gave a talk. Concluding the 
meeting, a banquet was held at the 
Copper Queen hotel, and toasts were 
responded to by Messrs. Stoddard 
Jess, Newman Essick, and W. Woods 
of Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles bank clearings for the 
week were $11,512,122.07, an increase 
of 65.7 per eent, which 
percentage gain than was made by 


any other of the principal cities af 
the state. San Francisco gained 22.9 
per cent, the clearings for the week 


being $35,945,981.47. Oakland, with 
clearings of $1,567,676.53, made a gain 
of 17.2Wover tite corresponding week 
of last year. Sacramento’s record for 
the week was $980,648.39, a gain of 


35.1 per cent. San Jose, $533,503.02, 
a gain of 21.4 per cent. Stockton, 
$546,051.98, a gain of 65 per. cent. 
| Fresno, $617,963.05, and San Diego, 
$748,986.85. The total for these eight 
| California cities for the week was 


| $52,452,933.36. 





The largest dividend to be | 


is for. 


This bank has carried .- 


Money begins to be noticeably plen- 
tiful and loans which one could 
scarcely obtain for love or big inter- 
est last year is being offered at 7 per 
cent by private parties in almost any 
amount, Banks, too, have large sums 
on hand and the difficulty of obtaining 
funds for building and other invest- 
ments is a thing of the past, Much 
of the private capital which is seek- 
ing investment in good. residence 
property or other similarly desirable 
loans has been brought from the east, 
owing to the larger rate of interest 
paid in this part of the country, and 


the unexcelled security offered. 


By a deal made recently, the First | 


National bank of Rhyolite takes over 
the business of John S. Cook & Co. 
This makes the former one of the 
Strongest financial institutions in the 
State of Nevada. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 


January 6 has been set as the date : 


for the High school and grammar 
school bond election, when the ques- 
tion at issue will be the voting of 
$720,000, of which $480,000 will be used 
in the construction of a new High 
school and $240,000 for 
schools. 


Pasadenans have been circulating a 
petition asking that the city council 
call an election for issuance of bonds 


to complete a storm-water drain sys- | 





grammar 


and | | 
company have | 


is a larger | | 








| Population in 1910 
350,000 
| 


[F YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Bargains in 


INSIDE PROPERTY 


First Class Investments " 
CONSULT 


-W. M. GARLAND & CO. 
| 324 Huntington Building 


} 











Los Angeles 
Trust Company 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus, $250,000 


The company acts as executive of 
your will, trustee in confidential 
matters, manager of your real es- 
tate: 


Interest allowed on idle money 
and surplus funds. 








i 





h Jas. in eee & ae 


GOVERNMENT, 

} MUNICIPAL, 

SCHOOL AND 
CORPORATION BONDS 





~LI1-113 West Fourth Street 
| LOS ANGELES 





| 








Hotel Alexandria Mills Butina 
| Los Angeles an Francisco 
| Caley LL 


MEMBER 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
The Stock and Bond Exchange, San Francisco 


PRIVATE WIRES 














Gordon and Company 
Mining Stocks and Bonds 


Member Nevada Mining Stock Exchange 
Los Angeles Chamber of M nes 
Phone A 8290 


| 294 Wileox Building, Los Angeles 





ALS le ee le 


Guaranteed Local Investments. Executes Com- 
missions Upon Local and All Other Reputable 


tock Exchanges 
400-401 GROSSE BUILDING 
Telephone F6477 





1021 Central Building 1888 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


Please ca'l at my office if you wish to 
| borrow or lend money at current rates 





eae DING J. STILSON ee 


REALTY, STOCKS, BONDS 
305 H. W. Hellman Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Paid up Capital $150,000 


| Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange and Los An- 
geles Realty Board. Cable Address ‘‘Stilson.”” 


A2547 Telephones Main 105 











J. E. MEYER 


stocks, Bonds, Investments 
Broker and Dealer in 


High Grade Secunities 
202 Mercantile Place, at Spring St. 








| 
| 





R. D. LIST 





Capital and Reserve $1,250,000 








WEREMBER, |?) a 


~~ GCECURITY 


avINGS BANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings 
Bank in Southwest 





Four per cent interest paid on savings deposits. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Spring and Fifth Sts., Los Angeles | 
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The Southern Trust Company 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
Transacted in All [ts Branches 


Interest Paid on All Classes of Accounts 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $200,000 
Resources Over $4,000,000 
THE SOUTHERN TRUST Ga 


114 West Fourth Street ° 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


4 : 








| Give us a call. Phones: Home Ex. 1457; Main 1457 


| Chris Krempel, Pres. Wm. Preston, Sec. and Treas. 


| 


'Wieland’s Beer 


| daa 


| 








Specialty Business Property and High Class 
Residence Property 


MINES & FARISH 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS | 
315 S.HILL STREET 


Sik 5). 





Fully Equipped Rental Department, a. 








THE ADLOFF & 
HAUERWAAS CO, 


SOLE AGENTS % 


IN BOTTLES"AND KEGS 


lt te 


Family Trade Solicited 











BUY AND BOOST 


“RED RIBBON BEER 4 


Aged in glass enameled steel tanks 

and brewed of the Choicest Malt 

and Hops. The largest storage ca- 

Be, of any brewery on the Hast 
ide. 


The MATHIE BREWING CO, 
FINE BOTTLED BEERS A SP ECA lai 
Phones—East 66; Home, Ex, 942. 


. 














Myrick & Company 


Eastern Races by Wire 
All Tracks Where Racing is in Progress 


Commissions Accepted 


121 West First Street 


End of Central Avenue Car line 
Take Vernon Car, Second and Spring Streets 
Home Phone 572---Main 57 

















“San Diego,” The Quality Beer 
In a Class by Itself---Families Supplied 

Iroquois Bottling Company 

EXCLUSIVE BOTTLERS 


FOR LOS. ANGELES 
Main 43] 
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tem. Although no stated amount for 
the improvement is asked, it is gen- 
erally understood that approximately 
$250,000 is desired. 


Steps have been taken by the San 
Diego Electric Railway company to 
create a bonded indebtedness of $5,- 


000,000 to use in discharging old debts | 


contracted in improvements and for 
the purpose of gaining funds for com- 
pleting the railroad and in the pur- 
chase of new equipment. 


At a meeting held last week, the 
Pomona board of trustees declared the 
$80,000 issue of city hall bonds null 
and void. A committee of citizens has 
requested the board to call a second 
election for $50,000 bonds of which 


$30,000 will be used for building a city | 


hall and $20,000 will be in 


the purchase of a site. 


Sealed bids for the purchase of 
sixty-one of the one hundred bonds 
issued by Hollywood citizens will be 
received by the city clerk of that 
place up_toe§8 ,o’clock p, m, Dec. 16. 
The bonds are in the sum of $1,000 
each. No bids for less than par and 
accrued interest will be received, and 
certified check of 5 per cent of the 


expended 


2 
amount must accompany the bid. 





Joseph Ball on the Situation 


The recent call on the banks for 
statements shows clearly the large 
amounts of capital available for uses 
of business. December is the month 
in which the unwary borrower is most 
likely to be pinched, but this time 
there is, and probably will be till the 
close of the month, an abundance of 
funds at low rates. 

New York city’s offering of $12,- 
500,000 4 per cent bonds drew forth 
bids aggregating $148,266,360. 

The fifty-year bonds sold on an in- 
terest basis of 3.89 per cent, the ten- 


year bonds on an interest basis of 
3.82 per cent, This is not only an 
indication, but substantial evidence 


that money is now seeking sound in- 
vyestment, whereas a few months ago 
the reverse was the case. 

The iron market is tame, no orders 
of any consequence for rails, poe the 
record for structural has been and is 
maintaining itself well. The United 
States Steel corporation has ordered 
thirty-four locomotives and is consid- 
ering twenty-five more. The general 
tendency of prices is upward. 

Copper is quiet on a hasis of 14 3-8 
for Lake in New York. This is still 
below the average price of the last 
ten years, which is 15 3-4. 

The prospect of marketing agricul- 
tural products at ruling high prices is 
fully justified by present conditions. 

Cotton and cotton fabrics are 
steady. while print cloths have risen. 
Work will soon begin on a $5,000,000 
cotton mill in East Boston. 

After the shock to general business 
in the fall of 1907, it would be going 
too far to venture, at this juncture, 
the assertion that there has again 
been a return to a normal situation, 
for such a recovery cannot be so 
quickly consummated, but there are 
many reasons for encouragement, 

The dealings on the Los Angeles 
stock exchange since the presidential 
election are much heavier than ever 
before in the history of that growing 
institution, with results noted below. 


NOY Dee. v 
moO. Ol) ae 83.75 94.87% 
fenion Prov. - <2 see. -- 83.00 94.00 
fanited Pet)..% . . "ae aie 84.45 95.75 
Western Union ...-..-.- 69.00 75.00 
Amalgamated ....--- 70.00 79.00 
mssociated «...:--+-+:- 35.00 39.37% 
Beolwmisia 5 - «<n L396 by 1.14% 
PEPODG wo ca ee eM ee es rit SER 
Pee Me os os a Me OS Oe Ss. 04% 
Marea pid. ew. .-".- 79.25 87.50 

5Y.DU 69.00. 


(te ety Le 


Fdison com. 
Some of these securities are still 
attractive both on account of safety 
and interest return, and others are 
attractive on account of their market 
and future possibilities. 


positions -_ 
I believe the following securities 
are selling for less than they are 


worth and will make money LOR] LnOse 


who buy them now, Bah Z,. 5 

Edison common, Union oH, Amal- 
gamated oil, Associated oil, Western 
TInion oil, Rice Ranch ail, Globe oil, 
Elk Consolidated oil, Union Trans- 
portation 5s, Temescal Water 6s, Mis- 
sion Transportation 5S. 

The oil companies mentioned are all 
in good shape financially, are well 
managed properties, and they are all 
producers. JOSEPH BALL. 
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well-planned, 


its exceptionally 
splendidly-equipped, artistic, fire-proof 


In 


building, facing Central park, at the 
northwest corner of Olive and Sixth 
streets, California’s sturdy Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance company Was in- 
stalled this week. There may be bet- 
ter-constructed, more ingeniously-ap- 
pointed structures, erected for a spe- 
cific purpose, than this five-story 
building of concrete, with attractive 
exterior of glazed terra cotta in pur- 
est Corinthian style of architecture, 
but if so they are outside The Graph- 
ic’s purview, which is far-reaching. 
It is not only a material evidence of 
of the Pacific Mutual— 
there is easily fifty years of life in the 
to the architects, 


Construc- 

tion company that built it, the result 

is in every way highly creditable. 
Neither ornate nor sober, but of a 


| happy medium, the new home of the 


Pacific Mutual suggests durability. 
stability, and security, symbolical of 
this California institution, which num- 
bers among its directors and officers 
many of the foremost capitalists of the 
state. From basement to top story not 
a piece of wood appears in the con- 
struction. Fifteen spacious fire-proof 
vaults are a feature of the basement, 
which are devoted largely to harbor- 
ing the older records of the company. 
There are twenty-one vaults in all. 
evidences of the modernity of office 
building are strikingly apparent in the 
sub-basement. From the engine room, 
whose stairs and flooring, like those 


, above, are of concrete, deploy at right 


| angles 
‘and one 


two five-foot tunnels of sixty, 
hundred and ten feet in 
length, extending to Olive on the left 
and Sixth street on the right, bearing 
all the wiring and piping from the 
outside used in the service. This 
avoids the tearing up of flooring in 


emergencies, a difficult task, consider- 











| street tunnel 


| pleasingly low 


ing their solidity. In testing for 
strength, the city building inspector 
found less than one-fifteenth of the 
allowable deflection under 
loading test. 

At the extreme end of the Olive 
is an oil reservoir, cap- 
able of storing a month’s supply, in 
ease of heavy rains, shortage of stock 
or other delaying causes. This is fitted 
with a double cover, with an air- 
chamber between, An electric dy- 
namo pumps the oil from this tank 
with admirable dispatch. In case of 
any overfiow from water pipes or other 
sources a drain in the engine room 
floor carries off the waste without 
detriment to the building, Duplicate 


/ water tanks yield an abundant supply 
| to all floors, and this 
| through coiled pipes on which stand 


water passing 


massive cakes of ice, is drawn at a 
temperature from a 
faucet in every room. Having dupli- 
cate tanks insures airing and cleaning 
of the one not in use, at regular in- 


| tervals. 


Main entrance to the building is 
from Sixth street, through solid bronze 
doors of unique workmanship. In 


the center of the main vestibule, whose | 
is inset the | 


floor is of mosaic tiling, 
great seal of the company in Floren- 
tine mosaic, 2 strikingly handsome 
piece of craftmanship. It is  im- 
mediately beneath the solid bronze 
electric chandelier. From this vesti- 
bule entrance is had to the cashier’s 
and treasurer's departments. Here, as 
elsewhere, the fittings, while appar- 
ently of beautifully grained mahogany, 
are of thin steel, so cunningly like 


THE GRAPHIC 


eye but that of an expert. 


'box of the company. 


| The 
| terial six 





| main 





extreme | 

















NEW HOME OF THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


mahogany in finish as to deceive any 
Inside, di- 
rectly behind the cashier’s window, is 
the specie and bond vault—the strong 
Its outside door 
of double chilled steel, fitted with 
quadruple time locks, is eight inches in 
thickness and weighs 1,800 pounds. 
inside door is of the same Ma- 
inches thick and weighing 


1,500 pounds. The walls have about 


ltwo feet of twisted steel and concrete 


in their construction, and are lined 
by two inches of chrome and 
Bessemer steel. A day door of beauti- 


'fully-wrought brass grill work avoids 
‘the closing of the main doors during 


office hours, The bond and specie 
compartment is separated from the 
vault by steel bars, entrance 
being obtained through an automatic- 
ally registering door that rings a bell 
with each swing on its hinges. It takes 
two officers of the company to gain 
entrance to this main vault and to 
the specie compartment. Adjoining 
this vault is the bond room, and to the 


| west is the finely-appointed lavatory. 


The investment department is on the 
east front of the main floor and is 
entered from the vestibule. 

On the mezzanine floor is another 
massive vault; at present no depart- 
ments will be installed here, the offic~ 
ers deciding to leave it open for fu- 
ture expansion. The second fioor is 
occupied by the policy and medical 
departments, floods of light and an at- 
tractive vista lending charm to the in- 
terior. The entire third floor is de- 
voted to the accident bureau, with 
separate offices for the heads of that 
branch of the service at the south 
end. The actuarial and renewal de- 
partments monopolize the fourth floor, 
whose windows, apparently small 
trom the exterior, are really doubled, 
a line of windows, not seen from below 
due to the heavy cornice, giving re- 
flected light from the burnished-cop- 
per inside finishing of the latter. 

On the fifth flour are located the ex- 
ecutive offices of the company, the 
general counsel, the library and di- 
rectors’ room. The outlook from its 


' windows in every direction is most at- 


tractive, the hills and park giving 
variety to the view. All the inside 
windows opening off the elevator shaft 
are protected by double casements, the 
outer of wired glass, leaving a wide 
airspace between. The elevator doors 
on each floor are supplemented by 
sliding doors of heavy steel, All the 
outside windows are protected by roll- 
ing steel shutters, which would with- 
stand the fiercest flame from the ex- 


terior. All the window fittings, inside 
and outside, are of steel, finished to 
match the doors and counter work. 


All trim, baseboard and picture mould 
are of enameled steel. 


An ingeniously-arranged intercom- 
municating automatic telephone sys- 
tem avoids the use of a switch board, 
except for the Sunset phones, which 
will necessitate the service of an op- 
erator. Mach telephone switeh is 


|'equipped with ten pairs of wires for 


as many connections. The building 


,is equipped throughout with Tungsten 


lights that give a white, steady glow. 
Lavatories on each floor, with an ad- 
ded rest room for the women cierks 
attest the thoughtfulness of the man- 
agement towards its employes. It is 
no exaggeration to say that for utility 
the building is unsurpassed. There is 
no sign of lavish expenditure; hard 
common sense has been exercised to 
eét full value, in material worth, for 
all that has been spent and the re- 
sultant is one of the finest, best- 
equipped, most satisfactory examples 
of down-to-date, specially designed of- 
fice buildings in the country. 

It is a great credit to Los Angeles, 
to the state. It should be standing, 





as solid as ever, when the children’s 
children of the present directors and 
officers of the Pacific Mutual are in 
control. At present those who will 
enjoy its commodious comforts are 
George I. Cochran, president; Gail B, 
Johnson, vice-president and treasurer, 
John F. Roche, second vice-president 
and actuary; Danford M. Baker, third 
vice-president; C. I. D. Moore, secre- 





tary; Richard J. Mier, assistant sec- 
| retary, Alfred W. Morgan, comp- 
troller; Thomas B._ Inch, 


‘treasurer, and Dr. John L Davis, med- 
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Leading Clothiers (INC) 


437- 439-441-443 South Spring 
Between Fourth and Fifth Streets. 


Head to Foot 


Outfitters 


For Menaul 
Boys 














DOBINSON | 


y ear 


1044 South Hope Street 


The Speaking Voice, Reading 
Shakespeare, Dramatic Art, The 
Stage. 

Private coaching for professionals. 
Evening classes. 
Plays in rehearsal 


now. FPublic 


| appearances. 
| Write or call for particulars. 


Instruction in class and privately. 
GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Principal 





G. F. Barlow John Koster 


IMPERIAL CAFE 


Entrances: 243 S. Spring St., 242 S. Broadway 
| Instrumental selections and songs 
by Albert Tint and Phil Stebbins, 
from 1 to 6 each afternoon. The 
| Chicago Ladies’ Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of 
Prof. Bernard Perboner, will ren- 
choice selections from 6 to 


AEE BRISTOL 


The high-class appointments, perfect 
service, and unexcelled menu of the 


CAFE BRISTOL 


so ERS appeals to discriminating people. 


ENTIRE BASEMENT H. W. HELLMAN BLDG 
FOURTH AND SPRING 

























| NEW RAMBLERS 


Are new in style and model—with 
the old-time constant service that 
has made ’em famous. 


_ W. K. COWAN 


| 832-34 South Broadway 











AIGHARDS-NEUSTADI 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders of Modern Fireproof 
Buildings 








704 Wright & Callender Bidg. 








ical director, together with an expert 
staff of accountants and competent 
clerical help. 

That the financial affairs of the com- 
pany are prosperous to a degree is 
evidenced by the sworn statement of 
December 31, 1907, which shows ap- 
proved assets, $14,151,770; income for 
1907, $5,214,685.85; surplus to policy- 
holders, $1,816,959.21; insurance in 
force, $102,724,411. The company has 
deposited with the state treasurer at 
Sacramento in approved securities 
$1,200,000 for the special protection of 
its policy-holders. In a few weeks 
the sworn statement of December 31, 
1908, will be ready, which will show 
even a more prosperous condition of 


assistant the company than that evidenced by 


the above figures. 
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Don't Dress | 
in the Cold 


It may be all right, but what’s 





the use? It’s no trouble and 





costs very little to have a 


GAS HEATER 


Just hght it when you get up. 





The room will be warm al- 


most immediately. | 


GAS HEATERS 
for Sale by All Dealers 








OR NN NF a SS ee 


los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Co. 


645 South Hill St. 


BOTH PHONES EXCHANGE 3 











los Angeles 
Company s 





Pure and Wholesome 





Lager Beers 


are a Home Product not excelled by 
any eastern manufacture. 


Why not try it? 


. Sunset Esst 820 
PHONES: Home Ex. 820 














"SELECT BREW" 


THE BEER_OF THE CONNOISSEUR 











Maier Brewing Co. 
440 Aliso Street 


BOTH PHONES EXCHANGE 91 








THE GRAPHIC 


LUCILLE’S LETTER 





My Dear Harriet: One could spend 
hours of precious time and beggar 
Webster’s Unabridged in trying to de- 
Scribe the gorgeousness of the Bos- 
ton Store’s oriental department. This 
morning I shut my eyes to the glories 
that strewed my path and _ devoted 
myself to the Japanese embroideries. 
You have been sighing for a mandarin 


coat, and if you want one that will be 
a joy forever, hie yourself to the Bos- | 


ton. They have had a number made 
to order, the beauty of which you can 
only imagine. 
in mandarin coats are prone to be 
glaring and inharmonious: but the 
Boston’s coats come in the softest of 
shades, such as lavender, corn color 
and pink, and are embroidered in self 


colors. They have long and short ki- 
monas, too, in hand-printed crepes, 
and heavily embroidered. One gor- 


geous creation was embroidered in 
long tendrils of wisteria, with a bor- 
der of great chrysanthemums and 
tiger lilies. In this department you 
can find Japanese bedspreads, pillow 
Shams, portieres and table cloths, alJ 
heavily embroidered, as well as the 
most exquisite screens you ever laid 
eyes on. These screens are all needle 
work, but they give the effect of an 
extraordinarily good painting, Youare 
welcome to go and look at things, 
Harriet, and you'll find it worth your 
while, 

Handkerchiefs have been the sav- 
ing grace of many a poor mortal puz- 
zled as to what would make a good 
Christmas present, and at  Black- 
stone’s they are helping out this year 
With an unusually large selection. 
Everything is of the very choicest, and 
you can get any sort from a plain 
linen one for the little boy to one be- 
decked with real lace for the mother. 
There are styles in handkerchiefs, you 
know, as well as in other things, and 
at Blackstone’s they know every con- 
ceit that comes out. The cross-barred 


handkerchiefs are very popular this | 


Season, and at this good store you 
have an endless variety. The little 
girl will not be displeased to get half 
a dozen of those  colored-bordered 
handkerchiefs that are such dainty 
accessories to any child’s wardrobe. 
But, of course, it is in the handker- 
chiefs for the maids and matrons that 
they “throw themselves” at Black- 
Stone’s. Armenian lace kerchiefs are 
always in the best of taste, as are the 
Severely plain linen ones. You will 
be surprised at the _ difficulty you'll 
have in choosing from all these pretty 
things, but you’ll have the comfortable 
assurance that your gift will be just 
rig hit 

Ts there a quainter or more appeal- 
ing picture in the world than that of 
a demure little maiden with a soft 
fur collar about her throat and her 
wee hands thrust into a comfy muff? 
Evidently, the Ville de Paris thinks 
not, if its stock of children’s furs is 
a token. They have the dearest chin- 
chilla sets of soft grey, and the silky 
white Angoras, as well as a nuniber 
of other kinds. And what youngster 
wouldn’t be delighted to have Santa 
Claus bring her such a present. If 
you’d like something nice for the 
smallest of your brood look at the 
Ville’s woolly dogs. They are made of 
soft white yarn, and have wise litile 
shoe button eyes and fluffy curls of 


tails. The Ville has useful things for 
the baby, too: little bootees and 
sacques, hand-embroideries, shawls 


and coats, toilet accessories, little coat 
hangers for the wee garments, and 
similar articles. And if you want to 
please the young mother, you can't do 
it better than to give her some such 
thing for her treasured hopeful. 

For a Christmas gift for Miladi 
Dainty you can’t imagine anything 
prettier than one of the really beauti- 
ful things to be found at the neck- 
wear department of Myer Siegel’s, 251 
South Broadway, Everything is down 
to date; made of the finest of ma- 
terials and with the best handiwork. 
The broad, embroidered collars, new 
high stocks, embroidered in gold 
thread, Irish lace collars and jabots, 
and the hundred and one vanities with 
which the fashionable woman decks 
her throat, are to be discovered here 
in abundance. 


Perhaps it is a difficult thing to 
choose Christmas offerings, but it 
oughtn’t to be so in Los Angeles. If 


we keep on, We shall have to borrow 








You know the colors | 




















Between Fourth and Fifth 

































PBishosa’s 
OUCH MOUSE 
Chocolates 


Not like any other Chocolates—no Cream 
centers. 'welve different styles of fillings. 
ROUGH HOUSE for Christmas candy 
¢ this year. POUND BOXES 50c. 

















Bishop Company, 
California 












Holiday Rates 








Santa Fe Holiday rates will be in effect between all stations 





where one fare does not exceed ten dollars. 


Tickets on sale Dec. 23, 24, 25, 31, and Jan. 1, 1909, 
Limited for return until January 4, 1909, 
Let us suggest: 


A & 
Santa Fe 


Mw Py 





KITE-SHAPED TRACK 
San Bernardino Rediands Coroaa Ovange 
Rivers:de Hemet Santa Ana San Diego 


Phone or Call on E. W. McGee, G. A. 334 S. Spring 




















Three Days to Chicago 
ON LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


A Palatial Train for Particular People. Three Days of Delight- 
ful, Luxurious Comfort 


Leaves Los Angeles daily at 10 a.m. and runs via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern, through Salt Lake City, 
Ogden and Omaha. : 
i 








Full particulars at 601 So. Spring =St., 


| and First Street Station 
about going east 


VIA SALT LAKE ROUTE 














Los Angeles-Pacific Company 
ELECTRIC LINES 
The Shortest and Quickest line from Los Angeles to 
the Ocean 
TAKE A TRIP TO 


VENICE, OCEAN PARK, SANTA MONICA, | | 
PLAYA DEL REY or REDONDO ‘ 


FISH AT LONG WHARF, PORT LOS ANGELES 


PILE STREET. Los Angeles Passenger Stations pee eT Bee at 
een Broadway an i 



































raed =ENeeattted SSypal 
Masseuse; facial treatments, 
electricity and shampooing. A 5788 














Lee L. Powers 
ANTIQUE S$ HOP 


Removed to 627 South Olive Street. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Upholstering, restoring and tehinishing at lowest Prices 





Thackeray’s description of London, 
and call our burg “the city of shops.” 
AS ever, LUCILLE. 
South Figueroa Street, 
December tenth. 




























